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White House Luncheon for 
General Westmoreland 


Remarks of the President, General Westmoreland, and 
Secretary Rusk at the Luncheon. April 28, 1967 


THe Presment. Last month—at the White House 
Conference of Governors of our land—we discussed the 
central business of us all: the welfare of the American 
people. We met to plan joint action on a wide variety of 
problems—national in scope but local in impact. 

This afternoon, we have come together to discuss an- 
other vital question. I have asked to come to the White 
House the members of the House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Committees, the House and Senate Armed Services 
Committees, the House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
the members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
to discuss America’s readiness and America’s capacity to 
defend freedom in the world. 

The war in Vietnam reaches deep into every State and 
into every community and into every home in our land. 

And thus I think it concerns each of us very deeply as 
Americans and as executives of the States and the Nation. 

I asked the Nation’s Governors to come here today to 
meet General Westmoreland and to hear his report. He 
has just addressed our Congress—the elected representa- 
tives of our people. 

But I have asked him to speak to you as well. For the 
Governors have a need to know—to know what is hap- 
pening, to know the facts on which we base our national 
decisions. 

I asked you to come here for two specific reasons: 

First, I need and I always welcome your opinions and 
your advice. We never think that Washington has a 
monopoly on wisdom. As long as the fighting continues 
in Vietnam, we have not achieved our goal—the goal of 
a just and honorable and workable peace. And I hope 
that your counsel will help us to find the way to peace. 

Second, the people of our land in this hour of emer- 
gency need to understand as thoroughly as possible our 
national policy and our country’s position in the world 
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and in Vietnam. Through your understanding of the 
situation, I would say to my friends the Governors, the 
knowledge of our people in your States and communities, 
I think, can be broadened. 

I do not expect every American to agree with each 
and every action that we who have responsibility some- 
times feel that we must take. But I do deeply believe that 
there will be less misunderstanding if the facts are better 
understood. 

So by giving you the fullest possible access to the facts, 
I hope I will serve to strengthen the confidence of our 
people in the course that we feel our Nation must take. 

I want you, this afternoon, first, to hear from General 
Westmoreland. He cannot appear before each individual 
or each group, although all of us would like to talk with 
him at length. I can’t get enough of his time to hear 
everything that I want and need to hear. But he has been 
closer to this war in the field—day in and day out—than 
any other man. And the Governors and the Senators and 
the Congressmen are closer to this war and to our people 
than any other people in this country. 

When General Westmoreland has concluded, I am 
going to ask Secretary Rusk to discuss very briefly some 
of the nonmilitary elements that are so important. They 
are a part of our daily efforts on the ground in Vietnam 
and in dealing with other nations, and in our constant, 
vigilant search for an honorable, peaceful solution. 


In introducing General Westmoreland, I want to repeat 
what he told me last fall when I visited him and his men 
in Vietnam. I wish it were possible for every Governor 
and every Senator and every Congressman, who have 
responsibilities in connection with Vietnam, to go there 
and see what I saw and visit our men who are there on 
the front. 

General Westmoreland told me at Cam Ranh Bay, 
“Mr. President, no armed forces anywhere, at any time, 
commanded by any commander in chief, were up to the 
group that we have in Vietnam.” 

One reason that these brave young men are as good 
as they are is because they are led in the field by an 
exceptional and most remarkable American. 

He—as much as any man—has shaped them into a 
superb fighting force that does lasting credit to our people 
and to our flag and to our country. 
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To the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to the Secretaries of the 
Services, and to the Secretary and Under Secretary of 
Defense, I want to say to you that you have put gallant, 
superbly equipped men out there to represent us and I 
believe that they are performing as you would have them 
perform. 

I now take great pleasure in presenting to you General 
Westmoreland. 

GENERAL WESTMORELAND. Mr. President, distin- 
guished ladies and gentlemen: 

The old Chinese sage Sun Soo, who wrote about 500 
years before Christ, stated that to conquer a country one 
must control the terrain, the economy, and the people. 
But if you control the people, you don’t have to worry 
about the other two. 

Now, this is what the war in Vietnam is all about— 
control of the people. 

The Communist grand design as part of their strategy 
to take over emerging nations through wars of national 
liberation started many years ago. 

Very carefully, political cells, the so-called Communist 
infrastructure, were installed in the populated areas. 

I have here today two maps. The one on the left is a 
population map. You will note that the population is cen- 
tered in and around Saigon to the Delta south of Saigon 
along the Mekong-Bassac and south along the coastal area 
of Central Vietnam and the northern part of the country. 


These, therefore, are the productive areas, because they 
are the populous areas. This is where the rice is grown, 
the copra is harvested, the fish are caught. 

This is where the enemy has recruited his guerrillas. 
This is where he has installed, as a matter of priority, the 
Communist government that blankets the country. 

Now, the guerrilla is not enough to fully accomplish 
the objective of the war of national liberation. In accord- 
ance with Mao Tse-tung’s theory it is necessary to orga- 
nize conventional type forces. This has taken place during 
the last several years. Guerrillas were inducted or recruited 
in the populous areas. They were moved into the jungles 
and the mountains where training camps were clandes- 
tinely established; they were organized into companies, 
later battalions, later regiments, and now divisions. 

I liken the guerrilla to the termites that can undermine 
the main beams of a wooden structure without one ever 
knowing about it. Once these beams have been under- 
mined by the boring of the termites from within, the main 
forces, which I liken to house wreckers with crowbars, 
can come down and hit the fragile beams that have been 
weakened from the termite boring within, and the struc- 
ture can be shattered. 


This overpolarizes the situation, but I think it does 
serve to describe what has happened in South Vietnam. 
Now to the left there is a topographic map. I have this 


displayed to give you a better feel of the geography of the 
country. 
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From north to south it is the size of the State of Cali- 
fornia, but only half as wide. You will note in the lower 
extremities it is very flat. This is the most productive rice 
area in the world. It used to produce sufficient rice so it 
could be exported and foreign exchange could be accu- 
mulated. But the Vietcong, the enemies, economic war- 
fare, stopped this several years ago—2 years ago. And 
for the last 2 years there has been no exportation of rice. 

As a matter of fact, we have had to import rice in 
order to stabilize the economy. This was done by the 
Vietcong sabotage, by creating rumors of price increases, 
by urging the farmers to hoard, by intimidating the 
farmers so that they would not fully cultivate the land, 
by blocking the canals, by sinking barges loaded with 
rice as they were attempting to make their way to market. 

Seventy percent of the terrain of South Vietnam is 
covered by jungle, brush, or savanna grass. The climate 
is mild. The land is productive. It is an ideal environment 
for the guerrilla. The jungle is not inhospitable. One can 
live comfortably in the jungle by clearing out the under- 
brush, building crude structures. And as long as one has 
a mosquito net, one can live healthfully. 

Now, with the 70 percent of the area covered by nat- 
ural cover, it is very easy for the Vietcong, the enemy, 
to develop training camps that cannot be detected from 
the air. Major formations can move from one area to the 
other without detection. 

Therefore, we not only have an elusive guerrilla 
working with the people, like fish swimming among the 
water—the people being the water—but we have con- 
ventional forces, large bands of troops, that can roam in 
the jungle and in the mountainous areas. 

The enemy is always a great digger. He bores into the 
ground like moles. He establishes very carefully—using 
women primarily for labor—underground shelters, tun- 
nels, so as to provide protection against our bombing 
raids for his ammunition and his supplies. The enemy, at 
the present time, has approximately eight divisions in the 
country. Six of these are from North Vietnam. 

North Vietnam has taken over, during the last year, 
more and more of the war burden. They have sent down 
North Vietnamese leadership because they do not trust 
the South Vietnamese who followed the ways of the 
Vietcong. 

There is friction between the North Vietnamese and 
the South Vietnamese. When we apply military pressure 
and couple that with an imaginative psy-war program, 
we find defections in abundance. 

As I pointed out in my prepared remarks before the 
Congress, the number of ralliers to the government's 
amnesty program are increasing in a very encouraging 
way. 

Now the enemy considers Saigon as his ultimate objec- 
tive. After all, this is the political and economic capital 
of the country. However, to get to Saigon he has estab- 
lished a number of intermediate objectives, the primary 
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one of which is in the highlands. This is known as the 
“High Plateau.” This is strategic, because it provides a 
stepping stone to the productive areas along the coast- 
line. Its seizure would permit cutting the country in two. 
This has been the enemy’s classic strategy, a strategy that 
has been studied by the Commanding General Staff Col- 
lege in Hanoi over a period of years. 


Next, the enemy would like to control the productive 
areas along the coast where the people live and where 
there is plenty to eat. He wants to control these for many 
reasons, but one is to provide food for his main force units 
that are in the jungles and in the mountains. 


Now, finally, the enemy, particularly in recent months, 
has concentrated considerable force that has moved from 
North Vietnam in and around the demilitarized zone and 
into that portion of Laos just west of the northern part of 
the country. We have countered this action by assuming 
the following strategic posture: 


First, in and around Saigon is where we have our major 
concentration of troops, U.S. and Vietnamese. Let me say 
parenthetically that our U.S. troops, free world military 
assistance troops, and Vietnamese troops work hand in 
glove. This is all coordinated at the fighting level through 
procedures that we have worked out over a period of the 
last 2 years. 


Next, I have concentrated a division minus a brigade, 
two-thirds of a division, in the highlands area in order to 
block any invasion of the highlands, because of the pres- 
ence of approximately seven regiments along the Cam- 
bodian border, all North Vietnamese. 


The Koreans that have two divisions are concentrated 
along the coastline from Binh Thuan Province all the way 
to the center of Binh Dinh Province. 


As you well know, the Third Marine Amphibious Force 
is concentrated in the five northern provinces. Recently I 
have constituted out of bits and pieces, a professional divi- 
sion which is now known as Task Force Oregon that has 
moved to Quang Ngai Province in order to relieve Marines 
so they could move further north to confront this buildup 
of North Vietnamese troops. 


Now, the guerrillas and the main force units work hand 
in glove. They are a team. The guerrilla can accomplish 
very little without the main force, if victory is the objective. 


On the other hand, the main forces need the guerrillas 
as eyes and ears, as guides, as scouts, as intelligence agents, 
as procurers of food. And this speculation that you fre- 
quently see in the press—that the enemy is going to aban- 
don his main forces—is contrary to the Communist doc- 
trine and I don’t believe will ever take place. He may 
withdraw temporarily, but only in order to reequip him- 
self and to retrain because the main forces, the conven- 
tional forces, using the guerrillas as guides and intelligence 
agents, are the force of decision. 
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How does the enemy supply himself? Some by sea, but 
because of the excellent job done by our U.S. Navy 
coastal surveillance force we believe he is getting very 
little in by sea, although he is getting some. We have 
sunk a number of steel-hulled trawlers loaded with arms 
and ammunition. His main supply route is down through 
the so-called Laos Panhandle, southern Laos, and this is 
demonstrated gravely by the red arrows. This is a well- 
developed Communist team. 

Although his means are somewhat primitive his orga- 
nization is sophisticated. During the dry weather period 
he can move trucks down through the area and he sends 
his engineers in advance in order to prepare these routes. 
This is now going on, because the weather is currently 
good in the Panhandle area. 

A year ago, the mastermind of the Hanoi-directed 
war put forth seven points which I consider a very intel- 
ligent assessment of our problems. I refer to General Giap, 
the hero of Dien Bien Phu and the number one military 
man in the Communist hierarchy in Hanoi. Giap made 
the forecast that the U.S. would not be able to put suffi- 
cient troops into South Vietnam to achieve our objectives. 

Of course, he has been proven wrong in this regard 
and this also implies a skepticism that we could provide 
the logistic apparatus and the logistic bases to support 
our troops and definitely he has been proven wrong in 
that regard. 

Second, U.S. forces will antagonize Vietnamese people 
as time goes on, Now this was definitely a hazard. 

General Taylor, who was Ambassador to Saigon, as 
you well know, and myself talked for hours and hours 
about the risks involved in this connection. If our Ameri- 
can forces had indeed antagonized the people and the 
people had turned against them we would have been lost 
from the very beginning. This has not happened, because 
of a very carefully worked out indoctrination program. 

We find that our troops get along very well with the 
Vietnamese. The troops understand the importance of 
their relationship with the peasants and all Vietnamese. 
They understand the importance of discipline. And we 
have professional commanders who enforce discipline. 
Each individual that comes into the Command receives 
a little card that sets forth nine points of conduct and 
the relationship of the American serviceman to the 
Vietnamese. 

So Giap, as of now, has been proven wrong in this 
regard. 

Number four, increased pressure on the United States 
by nations of the world to find a solution. 


Now, being a military man and not a political man, 
I will let you pass judgment on this particular forecast 
by Giap and how effective it has been. 

Number five, pressure against the war is growing in 
the United States. Again, I defer to your judgment in this 
regard. It is the central consideration. 
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Morale of South Vietnamese forces will decline as U.S. 
forces take over more of the fighting. Again, this was a 
legitimate concern 2 years ago and discussed at great 
length between Ambassador Taylor and myself and fre- 
quently with Secretary Rusk and Secretary McNamara. 
The morale of the South Vietnamese forces is better than 
ever. They are improving the quality of their force and 
they are fighting better than they did 2 years ago. 
Because they now see some hope. And we are in a position 
to give them much better support than ever before. 

Neither U.S. nor South Vietnamese troops will be 
sufficiently indoctrinated on what they are fighting for. 
We have given this a matter of primary emphasis. And 
this is no longer a matter of concern to me. 

Finally, Giap made the forecast that U.S. weapons 
and equipment will not be suited for this kind of war, nor 
for the geography and climate of South Vietnam. Our 
military organizations, our weapons have been fully 
adaptable to this climate and terrain, And backed by a 
very, very strong logistic system we can fight anywhere 
in the country that we choose. Although, in some of the 
remote areas, in the mountains, and along the borders, 
it poses a considerable problem. 

So General Giap is obviously a very discerning individ- 
ual and I thought you would be interested in seeing our 
problems through his eyes and what was actually involved 
during the past 2 years. 

Now, I don’t wish to add any levity to this occasion 
which is a serious one, but I do have three very brief, 
amusing stories which I tell because I think they subtly 
put over some of the problems and dramatize these 
problems, 

Some months ago I was out visting a small district 
town isolated in the Delta. There was a young Army 
captain there who was the adviser to the Vietnamese dis- 
trict chief. We were about to walk down this road and 
somebody looked over to the right and there were 200 
Vietnamese males in black pajamas. 

An individual with me asked this young captain, “Are 
those Vietcong?” He said, “I don’t know, but as we walk 
by, if they shoot they are Vietcong, if they salute they 
are friendly.” 

The next story concerns a young man, 35 years old, in 
Hanoi. He was inducted into the service. He was too old 
to fight because a man 35 in Vietnam is an elderly man. 
He is beyond middle age. So he was made into a porter. 
He had a weak mind and a strong back. 

He marched for 2 days south of Hanoi. He moved into 
an ammunition depot in the jungle, one we had not 
picked up and therefore had not bombed. They strapped 
two 82 millimeter mortar rounds to his back. 

For the next 6 weeks he walked to the southern part 
of Vietnam through Laos and finally down to Zone C 
which is just north of Saigon, a very thick jungle area. 


There hidden in the jungle was a large ammunition 
depot. 
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So after walking for many, many weeks he told the 
checker who was cataloging the ammunition, “I have 
just arrived from North Vietnam with two rounds of 82 
millimeter mortar.” The checker didn’t even look up. 
He said, “Lay them over there and go back and pick 
up two more.” 

This demonstrates the extremes that these people will 
go to using primitive transportation methods, porters, 
bicycles, and trucks when they can. When trucks cannot 
be used they will use other means. 

On Operation Cedar Falls that we ran several months 
ago we moved into a well-established Vietcong base area 
that the enemy had been constructing over a period of 
20 years. 

You read in the paper about the number of ammuni- 
tion dumps and rice caches, hospitals, and headquarters 
installations that we uncovered. We had to displace a 
number of refugees from the area, which was done with 
great care. They were well provided for. 

Last week, I heard that two of the families had decided 
to leave the refugee camp. It is not a concentration camp, 
so they could leave at their choosing and these two fami- 
lies did. They went back to their former area. 

They were only gone 2 days. They returned to the 
refugee camp. When asked why, they stated that they 
missed seeing “Gunsmoke” on TV. We have an Armed 
Forces Radio and TV set set up—although embryonic— 
in Vietnam. 

This is a dramatic means of communication and I 
think will have a dramatic impact on the people of the 
country in due time. Because one of their problems is 
that of communications. 

Mr. President, this has been a very brief report. I have 
tried to give to your guests a flavor of the war which 
hopefully will complement my more formal remarks 
earlier today. 

Tue Presment. Few men have served this Nation 
longer as Secretary of State and none have ever served 
it better, Dean Rusk. 

SEcRETARY Rusk. Mr. President, distinguished Gov- 
ernors, and Members of the Congress: 

My remarks will be very brief, indeed. 

Shortly after he became President, President Johnson 
called in Secretary McNamara and me. He said to Sec- 
retary McNamara, “Your mission is to ensure that North 
Vietnam does not seize South Vietnam by force.” And 
he said to me, “Your mission is to bring about a 
peaceful settlement of this situation at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

I want to report to you on that part of the mission. It 
will be a modest report, because it is painfully obvious 
that I have not been able to achieve my objective as well 
as Secretary McNamara, General Westmoreland, and 
our gallant men in Vietnam have been achieving theirs. 

But you should know that your President has spent at 
least as much time on the search for peace as he has on 
the problems of waging the war. 
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You should know that we have been in every capital 
of the world, including some of those capitals with whom 
we do not have relations, such as Hanoi and Peking, and 
most of them over and over again, 

You should know that at least half of the governments 
of the world have themselves, either singly or in groups, 
taken initiatives to try to bring about a peace in Southeast 
Asia. 

If I could have your concentrated attention for just 
2 minutes, I should like to remind you of the proposals 
which we and other governments have made pointing 
toward peace in Southeast Asia during the past 2 to 3 
years. 

I will only refer to them by name, because each one 
of them covers a chapter of history. But you should know 
about these 28 suggestions and proposals which have 
been made. 


As I read them over very briefly, bear in mind that on 
each one of these we have said yes, and on each one of 
these Hanoi has said no: 

—A reconvening of the Geneva Conference of 1954 

and a return to the agreements of 1954. 

—A reconvening of the Geneva Conference of 1962 
on Laos and a return to the agreements of 1962. 

—A conference on Cambodia. 

—aAn all-Asian peace conference. 

—A special effort by the two cochairmen, Britain and 
the Soviet Union, to propose the two sides for a 
peaceful settlement. 

—A special effort by the ICC—India, Canada, 
Poland—to probe the two sides for a peaceful settle- 
ment. 

—A role for the U.N., the Security Council, the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Secretary-General. The answer, 
“Tt is not the business of the United Nations.” 

—Talks through intermediaries, either single or as a 
group. 

—Direct talks either with the Government of South 
Vietnam or with the United States. 

—An exchange of prisoners of war. 

—The supervision of the treatment of prisoners by the 
International Red Cross. 

—Demilitarize the DMZ. 

—Or widen and demilitarize the DMZ as we have just 
recently proposed. 

—The interposition of international forces between 
the combatants. 

—The mutual withdrawal of foreign forces including 
the forces of North Vietnam from South Vietnam. 
—Assistance to Cambodia to assure its neutrality and 

territory. 

—The cessation of bombing linked with the stop of in- 
filtration. 

—A cessation of the augmentation of U.S. forces. 
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—Three suspensions of bombings in order to permit 
serious talks brushed aside as an ultimatum by the 
other side. 

—The discussion of Hanoi’s four points along with 
whatever points others might raise, such as Saigon’s 
four points and our own 14 points. 

—Or discussion of an agreed four points as a basis for 
negotiation. 

—A willingness to find the means to have the views of 
the Liberation Front heard in peace discussions. 


—Negotiations without conditions, negotiations about 
conditions, or private discussions about a final settle- 
ment. 

—If peace, then the inclusion of North Vietnam in a 
large development program for all of Southeast Asia, 
including North Vietnam. 

—The Government of South Vietnam to be determined 
by free elections among the people of South Vietnam. 


—The question of reunification to be determined by 
free elections among the peoples of both South Viet- 
nam and North Vietnam. 

—Reconciliation with the Vietcong and readmission 
of its members to the body politic of South Vietnam. 

—And South Vietnam’s ability to be neutral in the 
future, if it so chooses. 

Twenty-eight proposals. Twenty-eight yes. Twenty- 

eight no. 

Now, my reaction to this effort is personal and private. 
It is that surely among these 28 bottles we ought to be able 
to find a prescription which would move us at least a small 
step toward peace. 

But the 28 yes and the 28 no have something to do 
with moral judgments about the issues involved in this 
situation, that the yeses and the noes disclose something 
about the motivations of the two sides, and who is in- 
terested in peace and who is determined to seize a 
neighbor by force. 

There may be those who will say, “Well, obviously you 
have not succeeded because you have not offered them 
enough.” It is quite clear we have not offered them South 
Vietnam. And we could have peace tomorrow on that 
basis. 

It is also clear that we have not been able to accept 
the central proposal of North Vietnam during the past 
several months and that is: That we guarantee that we 
will undertake a permanent and unconditional cessation 
of the bombing of North Vietnam without any indication 
on their side that there will be any change in the level of 
violence in South Vietnam. And that under those condi- 
tions there may be some talks, 

Incidentally, I think many of you don’t know this, we 
understood from third parties under those conditions there 
might be some talks in 3 to 4 weeks after we pledge our- 
selves to a permanent and unconditional cessation of the 
bombing. 
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But when we ask, “Are those three or four divisions in 
the DMZ going to attack our Marines just two miles 
away?” we can’t get anyone to whisper to us that that 
won't happen. We can’t get anyone to tell us that there 
won't be tens of thousands of tons and thousands of men 
moved south immediately upon the cessation of our bomb- 
ing, and while the talks are going on. 

And you will recall that we took more casualties in 
Korea after the talks started than we did before the talks 
started. Surely we can test that proposition that they have 
made by turning it around. If we were to say that we 
would negotiate only if all of the violence in South Viet- 
nam is stopped while we continue our bombing of North 
Vietnam, the whole world would say that we are immoral 
and insane. 

Now, why is it that what is immoral and insane for us 
is reasonable when put forward by the other side? Because 
that is exactly the proposition they are making to us. 

I want you to know that the publication of the letters 
between President Johnson and Ho Chi Minh, by Ho 
Chi Minh, by no means ended our search for peace. 

Almost never a day goes by without a probe somewhere 
through some means to find out whether there might not 
be some change of view on any one of these 28 points 
that I mentioned—any one of them. And that effort will 
continue. 

But it takes two to make a peace—unless we are pre- 
pared to surrender. 

I am very regretful, ladies and gentlemen, to give you 
my concluding remark, because the President has told 
me to do my level best to bring this to a peaceful con- 
clusion as soon as possible. But looking at this, this Friday 
afternoon, I would have to say to you that the best per- 
suaders that we have at the moment are the gallant men 
under General Westmoreland in Vietnam. 

But we shall be alert to see whether that persuasion 
causes them at any moment to change their views on any 
of these points which might lead us toward a peaceful 
conclusion, and our efforts will not be stopped at all in 
that process. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:55 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


White House Luncheon for 
Gencral Westmoreland 


The President’s Introduction of Miss Martha Raye at 
the Luncheon. April 28, 1967 


General Westmoreland is not the only hero of Viet- 
nam that’s with us this afternoon. Nor is he the only high- 
ranking officer present. 
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We also have a colonel in the Marine Corps, and a 
lieutenant colonel in the Army’s Green Berets. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they are one and the same person. And al- 
though the ranks are honorary, they are very richly 
deserved. They are held by Miss Martha Raye. 

Miss Raye has been to Vietnam three times. She has 
spent many long months there. She has entertained our 
troops on the firing lines. The Green Berets have made her 
the only person outside this very elite corps who may wear 
their proud symbol. 

One night in the Delta, I am told, Miss Raye was to 
entertain the men of two helicopter units. But they ran 
into very heavy fighting that day, and as Miss Raye ar- 
rived for the entertainment she found the wounded pour- 
ing into a little dispensary. 

Miss Raye is a former nurse. So without any hesitation, 
she put on Army fatigues, administered blood, and pre- 
pared the wounded for surgery. The show didn’t go on 
that night, but, as the Army Digest wrote later, “Those 
who benefited from her nursing care remember a Martha 
Raye performance that no stage show could ever 
duplicate.” 

General Westmoreland and the men that he speaks for 
are very anxious to have her back in Vietnam. But just 
now I am proud to present a great artist and a great Amer- 
ican to all of you: Martha Raye. 


NOTE: The President introduced Miss Raye at the luncheon in the 
East Room at the White House. 


Commercial Supersonic Transport 


Statement by the President Upon Announcing 
Arrangements for the Construction of a Prototype. 
April 29, 1967 


Today, I am pleased to announce that this Nation is 
taking a major step forward in the field of commercial 
aviation. 

I am authorizing the Secretary of Transportation to 
sign the contracts for the prototype construction of a 
commercial supersonic transport. 

I am also sending to the Congress on Monday a request 
for $198 million to finance the Government’s share of 
the next phase of the development of this transport 
aircraft. 

These funds and this action will help to bring the 
supersonic transport from the drawing boards into the air 
for prototype testing and evaluation. 

This new prototype test phase is the culmination of 
many months of a resourceful and intensive design com- 
petition. Out of that competition two firms were selected 
to proceed with the development of the aircraft—the 
Boeing Company for the airframe, and the General Elec- 
tric Company for the engines, 
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This project, in which I have been proud to partici- 
pate, is an outstanding example of creative partnership 
between your Government and American industry. 

That partnership is evidenced by the arrangements 
which will carry the project through to its next phase: 

—The Government will continue to share in the cost 

of development with industry. 

—The airlines and the manufacturers will invest sub- 

stantial capital in this project. 

Although the promise of the supersonic transport is 
great, the program still carries high technical and finan- 
cial risks. Industry’s willingness to share those risks is a 
clear sign of its confidence in the program. This partici- 
pation will also help assure that sound business judgments 
are exercised throughout the development of the super- 
sonic transport. 

With a successful program, the Government will re- 
cover its investment with interest. The taxpayers of this 
Nation will benefit. 

The impact of the supersonic transport program will 
be felt well beyond our own shores. Jet aircraft have 
already brought the world closer to us. Commercial super- 
sonic transports—traveling at 1800 miles an hour or even 
faster—will make South America and Africa next-door 
neighbors. Asia will be as close to us as Europe is today. 

Only by sustaining the highest levels of business- 
Government cooperation will we reach that stage of 
progress. Only through that cooperation can we achieve 
the goals which I affirmed at the beginning of this pro- 
gram: the development of a supersonic transport which is 

—safe for the passenger; 

—superior to any other commercial aircraft; and 

—economically profitable to build and operate. 


Temple of Dendur 


Announcement of Award of the Egyptian Gift to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. April 29, 1967 


President Johnson has informed the United Arab 
Republic of his decision to award the Egyptian temple 
of Dendur to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City. 

The temple has been offered as a gift to the United 
States by the United Arab Republic. It is given in appre- 
ciation for American contributions to a UNESCO- 
sponsored campaign to save the great temples of Abu 
Simbel from inundation by the waters behind Aswan 
High Dam. 


The temple, dating back to the reign of Roman Em- 
peror Augustus 2,000 years ago, measures 50 by 30 feet 
at its base. It is 20 feet high and weighs approximately 
633 tons. 
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The Metropolitan Museum proposes to house it in a 
new $2.5 million wing adjoining the museum’s Egyptian 
collection. In its new setting the temple will be visible to 
spectators both in and out of doors. 

The President was guided in his decision by a com- 
mittee of leading Egyptologists and interested laymen, 
who reviewed the applications of several groups and 
communities interested in displaying the temple. He ac- 
cepted the Committee’s recommendation that the Metro- 
politan Museum could best fulfill the United Arab 
Republic’s request to ensure the temple’s permanent 
safety and create an environment appropriate to its 
archaeological character. 


Abu Simbel 


Statement by the President on Efforts To Preserve the 
Egyptian Temples. April 29, 1967 


Over 3 years ago the United States joined 50 other 
nations in contributing funds to preserve the great Abu 
Simbel temples, in Egypt’s Nubia. The construction of 
the Aswan High Dam had threatened the temples with 
inundation. ; 

In appreciation for our contribution, the United Arab 
Republic offered us one of the Nubian monuments—the 
temple of Dendur. I have just announced that this temple 
will be located in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The task of saving Abu Simbel is unfinished—$3.5 
million more is needed to reassemble the remaining two 
temples and restore them to a new site. At the suggestion 
of the State Department, the American Committee to 
Preserve Abu Simbel was formed, and it has raised ap- 
proximately $1.3 million in donations and pledges. A 
balance of $2.2 million remains. 

These monuments represent a culmination of nearly 
2,000 years of artistic achievement in ancient Egypt. They 
are a priceless cultural heritage. They must not be lost 
to mankind, 

Americans can participate in saving the temples by 
contributing to the Committee to Preserve Abu Simbel. 


Joint Commission on the Coinage 


Announcement of Appointment of Eight Public 
Members to the Commission. May 1, 1967 


The President today announced the appointment of the 
eight public members of the Joint Commission on the 
Coinage authorized by the Coinage Act of 1965. The 
Commission is expected to convene shortly. 
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Other members, previously designated, include six from 
the House of Representatives, six from the Senate, and 
four officials of the executive branch. 

The Coinage Act of 1965 empowered the Commission 
to advise the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Congress on: the implementation of the coinage 
program, the needs of the economy for coins, standards 
for coins, technological developments and other consid- 
erations relevant to maintaining an adequate coinage sys- 
tem, minting of silver dollars, and official maintenance of 
the price of silver. 


The eight public members named by the President to 
the 24-member Commission are: 


Juvian Brapen Bairp, St. Paul, Minn., former Under Secretary 
of the Treasury ; 

Amon G. Carrer, Jr., Fort Worth, Tex., publisher of the Fort 
Worth Star Telegram; 

Witttam C. Decker, New York, N.Y., business executive and 
former president of Corning Glass Works; 

SamuEL M. F iemino, Nashville, Tenn., president, 3rd National 
Bank of Nashville, former president of American Bankers 
Association ; 

Epwarp H. Fotry, Washington, D.C., attorney, former Under 
Secretary of the Treasury ; 

Harry Harrincton, St. Louis, Mo., chairman of the board and 
president of the Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis; 

H. E. Ratnsott, Shawnee, Okla., president of Federal National 
Bank and Trust Company of Shawnee; and 


EuGeNne SmitnH Putuiam, Indianapolis, Ind., assistant publisher of 


the Indianapolis Star and Indianapolis News. 


The members serve without compensation. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler is Chairman 
of the Coinage Commission. The three other members 
from the executive branch are: Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce Alexander B. Trowbridge; Mr. Charles Schultze, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget; and Miss Eva Adams, 
Director, Bureau of the Mint. 


Congressional members are: Senator John Sparkman, 
Chairman of the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee; Senator Wallace F. Bennett, ranking minority mem- 
ber, Senate Banking and Currency Committee; Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman, Chairman, House Banking 
and Currency Committee; Representative William B. 
Widnall, ranking minority member, House Banking and 
Currency Committee; Senators John O. Pastore, Alan 
Bible, Thomas H. Kuchel, and Peter H. Dominick, and 
Representatives Ed Edmondson, Robert N. Giaimo, Silvio 
O. Conte, and James F. Battin. 

Prior to the enactment of the Coinage Act of 1965, U.S. 
dimes, quarters, half dollars, and silver dollars all con- 
tained 90 percent silver. The 1965 act eliminated silver 
from dimes and quarters and reduced the silver content 
of half dollars to 40 percent. The act also prohibited 
manufacturing silver dollars for 5 years. It directed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to purchase newly minted silver 
at $1.25 a troy ounce, and authorized him to sell silver in 
excess of stocks required to be held as reserves against 
silver certificates, at not less than the monetary value of 
silver. It also authorized him to prohibit the export, melt- 
ing, or treating of U.S. coins. 
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The new dimes and quarters are made of clad mate- 
rial—a _copper-nickel alloy bonded to a core of pure 
copper. Half dollars are also clad. They contain silver and 
copper throughout with a greater proportion of silver in 
the faces than in the core. 

One of the duties of the newly appointed Commission 
will be to make recommendations for the disposal of some 
three million rare silver dollars still held by the Treasury. 
Hearings were held on this last July by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House of Representatives. 


Manpower Report of the President 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the 1966 Report, With Recommendations for New 
Directions in Manpower Policy. May 1, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In January 1966, fourteen young men—high school 
dropouts—enrolled in a Baltimore Neighborhood Youth 
Corps program. Eight months later, most of them had 
returned to school, helped by part-time work and wages 
received through job training. 

Last February in the same city, 29 women—all on the 
relief rolls—graduated from a federally-sponsored course 
to train nurses’ aides. Today they are off welfare, working 
in hospitals. As they help themselves and their families, 
they are helping the nation meet its critical shortage of 
health workers. 

In Chicago last summer, six employment offices were set 
up for teenagers under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act—and run by the young people themselves. 
Through these centers, 750 young men and women got 
jobs. What might have been empty summers became, for 
them, a satisfying, productive time. 

These examples of progress are the result of programs 
begun only a few years ago—programs which reflect the 
nation’s commitment to a positive manpower policy. 

By bringing new skills to thousands of Americans, these 
programs are fueling the ambitions and fulfilling the hopes 
of many who might otherwise have been condemned to 
idleness—not by choice but by lack of opportunity. 

This Manpower Report to the Congress, submitted un- 
der the Manpower Development and Training Act, sur- 
veys the progress we have made in the last year. It also 
points up the troubling and persistent problems of unem- 
ployment in a prosperous economy—and the steps we 
must take to overcome those problems. 





1966——-A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


An effective manpower policy depends on a healthy 
economy. In 1966, this Nation’s unemployment rate 
dropped below 4 percent—reaching a 13-year low. 
Seventy-four million people were working, nearly two 
million more than when the year began. 
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The total production of goods and services in America 
increased to an historic $740 billion—$58 billion more 
than in 1965. On the whole, jobs were paying better than 
ever, and were more regular and secure than they had 
been in many years. More than 98 percent of men in the 
labor force with families to support were at work. The 
after-tax income of American families increased, after 
allowing for price increases, by 3.5 percent. 


This economic progress did not occur by chance. It 
was the achievement of business and labor. It was the 
result of gradually improving education. Much of it also 
came from careful efforts by Government to encourage 
and sustain economic growth—and to carry out humane 
and positive manpower programs. 


Those efforts—even the newest of them—have been 
remarkably fruitful. Through the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, the Higher Education Act of 1965, the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, 
strengthened by the 1965 and 1966 amendments, and 
through other progressive measures, we have taken vital 
steps to assure opportunity to all our citizens. 


By the end of last year, for example, under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act programs: 


—About 600,000 unemployed and underemployed 
workers had been enrolled in training ; 

—Three out of four trainees who completed their 
classroom work had gone on to regular employment; 

—Nearly nine out of ten citizens who had completed 
on-the-job training were gainfully employed; 

—Thousands of citizens most in need of help— 
Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Americans and 
other disadvantaged young Americans—had received 
training; 

—Workers by the thousands were being trained to 
relieve acute manpower shortages in the health fields 
and in a variety of other occupations. 


By late 1966, under the Economic Opportunity Act: 


—More than 800,000 young people had received a 
new start through the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 


—Thousands of poor boys and girls, many who were 
at less than a fourth-grade literacy level, had gotten 
training and jobs through the Job Corps. 


—200,000 young men and women, who might have 
been forced to leave college because of financial 
difficulties, had continued their education through 
the College Work Study Program. 


—138,000 needy family breadwinners were given new 
skills through the Work Experience and Training 
Program. 


These programs are helping more than a million Amer- 
icans each year to gain the knowledge and skills needed 
for steady productive employment. 
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THE PARADOX OF PROSPERITY 


Our manpower programs have accomplished much. 
They must be continued—and their momentum in- 
creased. For the year 1966 reminded us that expansion 
of the economy will not, by itself, eliminate all unem- 
ployment and underemployment. 

Last year the over-all unemployment rate dropped to 
3.8 percent and the rate for married men to below 2 per- 
cent, an impressively low figure. But we have no reason 
to be complacent. The tragedy of joblessness is not only 
in the amount of unemployment—but in the kind of 
unemployment. 

—Over twelve percent of our young people aged 16 to 

19 were still looking for jobs at the year’s end. 

—Among Negroes and other minority groups, the un- 

employment rate was almost double the over-all rate. 

—In slums and depressed rural areas, joblessness ran 

close to ten percent. And one out of every three 
people in those areas who are or ought to be working 
today faces some severe employment problem. 

Much of this unemployment occurred not because jobs 
were unavailable, but because people were unable to fill 
jobs or, for various reasons, unwilling to fill them. 

—Often the job is in one place—but the worker in 

another. 

—Or the job calls for a special skill—a skill the un- 

employed person does not have. 

—The employer insists on a high school diploma—but 

the job seeker quit school without this qualification. 

—An employer demands a “clean record”—but the 

applicant has a record marred by a juvenile arrest. 

—A job offers one day’s work a week—but the worker 

needs five days’ pay to support his family. 

All these problems have long been with us. In the past, 
however, they were often obscured by general unemploy- 
ment: when thousands of skilled experienced workers 
were searching for work, scant attention was paid to the 
jobless high school drop-out. 

Today, illuminated by prosperity, these problems stand 
out more clearly. 

At the end of 1966, about 2.9 million workers were 
unemployed. But it is estimated that during the course 
of the year, about 10.5 million workers suffered some 
unemployment. 

About three-quarters of the 10.5 million workers were 
only temporarily out of jobs—and soon found work. The 
young worker just entering the labor force belongs to this 
group; the bank teller who has left his job to seek a better 
one; the lathe operator who has been laid off while 
adjustments are made in the production schedule. 

We cannot eliminate all temporary unemployment. In 
a free and mobile society, people must be able to change 
jobs and get better ones; workers must be able to leave 
and enter the labor force at will; and the rate of produc- 
tion of particular firms and industries must be free to 
respond to market forces. 
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We must seek, however, to minimize the hardships of 
temporary unemployment: 

—By making it unnecessary for young men and women 
to spend long weeks job hunting after they leave 
school ; 

—By providing greater year-round opportunities to 
seasonal workers; 

—By improving job referral services to bring jobs and 
workers closer together. 

Our manpower programs seek to do just those things— 
and to reduce the waste and frustration that result from 
even short spells of unemployment. 

But our manpower programs must do more. They 
must reach the workers who are unemployed for long 
periods and those who are frequently out of work. 

Preliminary estimates from our labor force survey show 
that during 1966 there were 2.5 million American workers 
who were jobless for 15 weeks or more during the year. 
Of those, about 700,000 were out of work during more 
than half of the year. Another 4 to 1 million potential 
workers had abandoned the search for a job, at least 
temporarily, and were not even counted as unemployed. 
Still another 500,000 unemployed were probably missed 
by the labor force survey. Others were employed at part- 
time jobs when they needed full-time work. 

Some of these workers should not be in the labor force 
at all, including those too old or too ill to hold steady 
jobs. These people can be helped by improvements in our 
health, public assistance and social security programs. 

Others in this group have the skill and experience to 
find and hold good jobs. They can be helped by improve- 
ments in our employment services, and by actions to 
reduce seasonal unemployment. 

But there are many who need special manpower serv- 
ices before they can become fully adequate workers and 
earners. Precise measurement of the magnitude of the task 
ahead is difficult—indeed, impossible. But we can esti- 
mate that there are roughly two million potential workers 
who can be helped and are willing to help themselves. 

These are the dropouts—young men and women who 
have left school with inadequate education and without 
skills. Lacking experience, they cannot find work; lacking 
work, they can never get experience. 

They are older workers whose obsolete skills are useless 
in today’s job market. 

They are Negroes, Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, 
and others barred from jobs by other people’s prejudice. 

They are the illiterate, the migrants, the mentally and 
physically handicapped, the young men rejected as unfit 
for military service. 

This is the effort that has to be made—to reduce unem- 
ployment to the point where all that remains is the result 
of inevitable movements within the work force, irreduci- 
ble seasonal factors, and a small number of people whose 


disadvantages or circumstances preclude their satisfactory 
employment. 
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The remaining problem is formidable and its solution 
will take time. But it is of manageable proportions. 

Never before have we had so great an opportunity— 
or so urgent an obligation—to bring training and skills 
to people willing to help themselves. 

These Americans need hope, not handouts. They 
want—and deserve—work and training, not welfare. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN MANPOWER POLICY 


If we are to proceed in practical ways to assist the 
unemployed, we must pursue five new directions in man- 
power policy. 

1. We Must Bridge the Gap Between Education and 
Work. 

Few nations—perhaps none—can match the achieve- 
ments of our educational system. None equals the record 
of our economy. Yet our youth unemployment rate is the 
highest of any modern nation. 

We pay too little attention to the two out of three young 
people who do not go to college and the many others 
who do not finish college. As citizens and supporters of 
public education, we should be as concerned about assist- 
ing them in their transition from school to job as we are 
about preparing others for college. 

Too many young men and women face long and bitter 
months of job hunting or marginal work after leaving 
school. Our society has not yet established satisfactory 
ways to bridge the gap between school and work. If we 
fail to deal energetically with this problem, thousands of 
young people will continue to lapse into years of inter- 
mittent, unrewarding and menial labor. 

Our interest in a young person should not stop when 
he finishes—or drops out of—school. Our concern should 
become even greater then. It should extend to the point 
at which every young person becomes self-sufficient. Any 
other view would not only lack humanity—it would be 
false economy. 

Other nations have developed broad industry training 
and internship programs, offering education and experi- 
ence to young people entering a trade or profession. Still 
others have established close ties between educational 
institutions and employment agencies at all levels, 

We can profit by these examples if we: 

—Build into our employment system a broader concept 

of apprenticeship and work experience; 

—Establish in our educational programs opportunities 

for students to learn more about the world of work; 

—Build a system in which education and work experi- 

ence are brought together to provide the kind of 
preparation that fits the needs of our society. 

To achieve these ends, I am directing the Secretary of 
Labor and the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to make a thorough study of the relationship between 
our educational programs and our manpower programs, 
between learning and earning in America. By more 
closely relating the two we can reduce the high unemploy- 
ment rate among young Americans. 
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In this task, the Secretaries will consult state education 
and employment agencies, local boards of education, busi- 
ness and labor leaders, and the special Committee on 
Administration of Training Programs which Congress 
recently authorized. They will also review such related 
problems as the difference between laws relating to the 
school-leaving age and those governing the age for enter- 
ing certain occupations, and any applications of minimum 
wage agreements, laws or practices which inhibit experi- 
mentation in adding a work content to educational 
programs. 

2. We Must Concentrate Our Efforts. 

Six years ago, general unemployment plagued the 
country. Nearly seven percent of our workers could not 
find jobs. Every state and almost every city suffered. The 
situation was far worse in slums and depressed rural areas 
than in the suburbs—but unemployment was so wide- 
spread that it had to be fought everywhere. 

The nation’s employment map shows 150 major labor 
areas. In March and April of 1961, unemployment in 
101 of these areas exceeded 6 percent. At the end of 1963, 
38 of these 150 areas still suffered high unemployment. 

By the end of 1966, only eight of the major labor areas 
had an unemployment rate above six percent. An expand- 
ing economy, strengthened educational programs and 
public and private manpower training efforts, had created 
jobs and trained men to fill them. 

But two million Americans needing employment assist- 
ance still remained—Americans who could be helped and 
who were willing to help themselves. Education, training, 
swift economic advances somehow had passed them by. 

Last year, to develop a body of detailed information 
about these unemployed citizens and their problems the 
Secretary of Labor surveyed unemployment in selected 
slums throughout the country. 

This survey concluded that: 

—Unemployment in the city slums is three times higher 
than the national average. 

—One out of three potential workers in those areas is 
not adequately employed—including those who 
could be working but are not; those who are working 
part-time but want full-time jobs, and those who are 
working full-time but earning substandard wages. 

The results of this study show not only where the un- 
employed are but why they are jobless. The study 
concluded that despite the spectacular growth of our 
economy, despite improvements in the human and social 
conditions of American life, the unemployment rate in 
many of these depressed areas is as high as it was six 
years ago. 

To the extent that the remaining unemployment is 
concentrated in these areas, our programs also must be 
concentrated. To scatter our effort now is to waste it. 

I have asked Congress to provide an additional $135 
million in fiscal 1968 under the Economic Opportunity 
Act for a new manpower program to provide special 
assistance to our most disadvantaged citizens. 
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With these funds, we can: 

—Focus our services more sharply upon areas and 
individuals in greatest need. 

—Tailor these services to the requirements of each 
individual—counseling, health services, training, and 
follow-up assistance on a case by case basis. 

—Enlist the support of local business and labor 
organizations—the key to any successful employment 
program. 

But the need was too urgent to permit delay. Accord- 
ingly, I asked the Secretary of Labor and the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, in cooperation with 
the heads of other Federal agencies, to begin this 
special manpower program immediately with all available 
resources. 

Our manpower programs also must be specially aimed 
at two other groups: seasonally employed workers and 
the handicapped. 

Thousands of seasonally employed workers lead hard, 
uncertain lives, For them, employment is determined not 
by their abilities or opportunities but by the calendar. 
Among them are construction workers and hired farm 
laborers—especially migrant farm workers, who pick a 
meager living from the soil, “traveling everywhere but 
living nowhere.” 

To help these workers, I have asked the Secretary of 
Labor in cooperation with the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Acting Secretary of Commerce to make a detailed 
survey of seasonal unemployment and underemploy- 
ment—and to find ways to deal with these problems. 

This study should seek methods by which Federal, state 
and local governments, through their contracting pro- 
cedures and other activities, can reduce seasonal lags in 
employment, especially in the construction industry. It 
should explore the feasibility of a migrant manpower 
corporation and other ways to help regularize the employ- 
ment of hired farm workers, particularly migratory farm 
workers. 

For thousands of mentally and physically handicapped 
Americans, employment has too long been considered an 
exclusive concern of “charity.” Yet, we know that many 
handicapped citizens can learn important skills, and can 
become effective workers. 


I am directing the Secretary of Labor and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to explore addi- 
tional ways in which business, industry and government 
can provide more meaningful employment opportunities 
to handicapped citizens. 

3. We Must Make Our Overall Manpower Effort 
More Efficient. 


Our major commitment to an affirmative manpower 
policy is relatively recent. Many of our manpower pro- 
grams are new, and we are still building the machinery 
to carry them out. By a combination of law and delega- 
tion of authority, the Department of Labor has primary 
operating responsibility for manpower programs. 
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But the problems of manpower development cut across 
organizational lines. They are closely intertwined with 
problems of social, economic and educational develop- 
ment. Accordingly, the Department of Labor has estab- 
lished close working ties with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Economic Opportunity 
and other Federal agencies having responsibilities in these 
areas. 

Perhaps, the most important of these new working ties 
is the recent delegation of several OEO adult work and 
training programs to the Department of Labor. These 
arrangements link the Labor Department’s responsibility 
in the manpower area with OEO’s responsibility for co- 
ordinating anti-poverty programs. They provide local 
initiative by the carrying out of local programs through 
Community Action Agencies wherever this is practicable. 

We are working to strengthen those ties: to centralize, 
consolidate and streamline our operations, 

The task of manpower development, of course, cannot 
be a Federal task alone. Recognizing this, we are placing 
greater emphasis on on-the-job training programs con- 
ducted by private employers. 

As the demand increases for workers with special skills, 
we should take positive steps particularly to encourage 
private job training efforts: 

First: We must obtain reliable information on which 
to base our plans. I have asked Congress to provide funds 
for a systematic study by the Secretary of Labor to answer 
these questions: What public and private job training 
programs are now available? Whom do they serve? What 
needs remain unmet? 

Second: I am directing the Secretary of Labor and the 
Acting Secretary of Commerce, in cooperation with other 
Federal agencies, to establish a Task Force on Occupa- 
tional Training. This task force, with members drawn 
from business, labor, agriculture and the general public, 
will survey training programs operated by private in- 
dustry, and will recommend ways that the Federal 
Government can promote and assist private training 
programs. 

Third: I have recommended that Congress provide an 
additional $5.6 million to enable the Secretary of Labor 
to aid private industry in experimental projects providing 
a wide range of services and training to seriously disad- 
vantaged workers. 

Fourth: I am asking the Secretaries of Labor and Agri- 
culture to conduct a study to determine both short-term 
and future manpower needs and the supply of workers 
in rural America. With this information, we will be able 
to plan to meet the needs of our workers and of our rural 
economy. 

4. We Must Make Military Service a Path to Produc- 
tive Careers. 

Members of the Armed Forces have an opportunity to 
perform vital military service. They can also acquire 
knowledge and experience to prepare them for civilian 
careers after their service, 
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In fiscal 1966, 750,000 servicemen completed special- 
ized training programs. In almost 2,000 different courses, 
from automobile repair to aerospace technology, these 
young citizens have gained skills and experience which 
help them to obtain civilian jobs. 

The Armed Services have also made educational 
growth possible for thousands of servicemen through 
the U.S. Armed Forces Institute and other educational 
programs. Nearly 80,000 servicemen earned the equivalent 
of a high school diploma last year. 


In addition, the Secretary of Defense has launched 
“Project 100,000” to accept and train thousands of young 
men who were previously rejected as unfit for military 
service. Under this program, 40,000 young men are join- 
ing the Armed Forces this year. 100,000 will join next 
year. All will receive specialized training to help them 
become good soldiers—and later, productive citizens. 

There are, of course, some military specialists whose 
training does not lead directly to civilian employment. 


To help them, I have asked the Secretary of Defense to 
make available, to the maximum extent possible, in-service 
training and educational opportunities which will increase 
their chances for employment in civilian life. 

5. We Must Work Toward a More Comprehensive 
Manpower Program. 


If our manpower programs are to reach as many work- 
ers as they must, we should strengthen the Federal-State 
employment service so that it can improve job placement, 
provide better training and job information, and offer 
guidance and counseling to all those who need these vital 
services. 

A sound economic and manpower policy also requires 
effective measures for maintaining the income of the 
worker and his family when working patterns change. 


I urge the Congress to amend the unemployment in- 
surance laws to provide training, guidance, or other serv- 
ices in conjunction with extended benefits to the long- 
term unemployed. I urge Congress also to extend the 
protection of the system to additional workers, to establish 
a more realistic level of benefits, and to correct the abuses 
which occur within the present system. 


Along with the improvements I have proposed in the 
Social Security system and our public assistance programs, 
these steps will enhance the lives of millions of poor fam- 
ilies and give them incentives to improve their education 
and their job potential. Further, I have proposed under 
the Economic Opportunity Act that Job Corpsmen, 
Neighborhood Youth Corpsmen and others engaged in 
work and training under that Act should be given greater 
incentives to work, by allowing them to earn more with- 
out a corresponding loss of welfare assistance to their 
families. 


Our economic system must have adequate “man- 
power’—but manpower is not enough. The economic sys- 
tem is a means. Its end is the individual. 
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To better serve the deeper purpose of our manpower 
programs, we must seek answers to the most fundamental 
questions about unemployment. 

I therefore urge the Congress to provide $20 million 
for a special census of 3 million households in America. 

Among other data, this population census will give us 
vitally needed manpower information about unemployed 
Americans. It will provide for us a more complete profile 
of the jobless worker. Where does he live? How much 
education and training does he have? What are his health 
and economic problems? What other obstacles must be 
overcome to find and hold a job? 


CONCLUSION 


We know that a vigorous economy and an effective 
educational system are the bedrock of an effective man- 
power policy. 

Our economy is healthy, and our unemployment rate is 
low. We work with constant vigilance to keep that rate 
low. 


The eighteen landmark educational measures I pro- 
posed and you in the Congress enacted are symbols of our 
belief that education is the most important investment we 
can make in the nation’s future. 


Thus, on these foundations—a thriving economy and 
educational progress—we can shape our manpower 
policies to: 

—Prevent the misuse, and non-use, of our youth. 


—Meet squarely the problems of the two million 
Americans who need employment assistance and 
who stand ready to help themselves. 

—Meet the needs of a burgeoning economy for skilled 
workers. 

—Help workers with special employment problems— 
the handicapped, the migrant worker, the Armed 
Services rejectee. 

—Bring workers to jobs as well as jobs to workers. 


—Develop a closer partnership with business and 
private agencies. 


We are heartened by the progress of our manpower 
programs over the past years. This progress is not material 
for bold headlines: quiet victories seldom are. 


One man’s struggle to improve himself, to learn new 
skills and discard old habits, is deeply personal and often 
painful. 

But each day victories are being won—in dozens of 
Neighborhood Youth Centers, in scores of Job Corps 
Camps, in thousands of training projects under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. 


Often our progress is measured not by what happened 
but by what has been avoided. The high school dropout 
whose name might have been recorded on a police 
blotter—but was not because he learned a skill and got a 
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good job. The father of five who might have waited in 
line for his relief check—but did not because he was 
trained and went on to steady employment. 

The yardstick we must use is not what we have accom- 
plished in the past—but what we must do in the future. 

We will do our best. We will try and try again. We 
will never lose sight of our goal—to guarantee to every 
man an opportunity to unlock his own potential; to earn 
the satisfaction of standing on his own two feet. 

Our goal, in short, is to offer to every citizen one of the 
greatest blessings: a sure sense of his own usefulness. 


Lynvon B. JoHNnson 
The White House 
May 1, 1967 


NOTE: The message is included in “Manpower Report of the 
President and A Report on Manpower Requirements, Resources, 
Utilization, and Training, by the United States Department of 
Labor” (Government Printing Office; 285 pp.). 


Special Assistant for Consumer Affairs 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing In of 
Betty Furness. May 1, 1967 


Miss Furness, Members of the Cabinet, Members of the 
Congress, distinguished ladies and gentlemen: 

Often I find it very useful at a swearing-in exercise 
to have a lot of biographical information. 

Somehow I don’t believe that’s going to be necessary 
this morning. 

Betty Furness has, however, never held Federal office 
before. But she is known to millions of people in this 
country. 

Now she is about to embark on a public career. She 
is about to become the advocate of the American con- 
sumer in the highest councils of her Government. 

She will speak for the housewife in the marketplace, 
who must provide her family with good food at reason- 
able prices. 

She will speak for the mother who must protect her 
children from unsafe products. 

She will speak for the father who must buy for his 
family on credit, and who shouid be told what that credit 
is costing him. 

We have made great strides in the safeguarding of the 
rights of the consumers during the past 3 years. 

Consumer was a word that was hardly known in our 
American language 3 years ago. Today it is on everyone’s 
tongue. 

It is something that everyone is interested in. It is 
something that we have concentrated on in trying to 
make everyone in America aware of. 
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We have made great strides, I think, in safeguarding 
the rights of the consumer during the past 3 years. I want 
to acknowledge and express appreciation not only to the 
American people for their support but to the American 
Congress for their foresight and their willingness to endure 
criticism, even editorial comments at time, in passing 
measures for us. 

We have put on the statute books the Truth in Packag- 
ing Act, to require that products carry clearly and carry 
honestly information about their contents. 

We have put on the statute books the Child Protec- 
tion Act—normally we talk about these things on their 
50th anniversary or their 100th anniversary, as we did 
about the Commissioner of Education the other day, but 
I think this morning Miss Furness would like to have 
me recount just some of the duties she will have—to keep 
our children safe from the hazardous toys. 

We have put on the statute books the Traffic and 
Highway Safety Acts, to help us reduce the shameful toll 
of lives that have been lost on our highways. 

We have put on the statute books greater insurance 
protection for the savings on deposits made by our citizens. 

There is still much more to be done and Betty Furness 
has agreed to help us do it. 

We still have to secure a law that will give the install- 
ment buyer a clear statement, honest statement, of the 
interest charges that he will pay. 

We still have to guard those who invest in tracts of 
underdeveloped land against sharp and sometimes dis- 
honest practices. 

We still have to safeguard the public by insuring that 
natural gas pipelines are just as safe as we are capable of 
making them. 

We still have to strengthen our protection of the pub- 
lic’s interest in private pension and welfare plans, and in 
mutual funds. 

We still have to protect consumers from hazardous 
fabrics, and to reshape our laws that deal with dangerous 
household products. 

These efforts may not seem so dramatic as many great 
foreign and domestic programs that we have had. But 
they are, I think, absolutely vital to the health and safety 
and to the security of the American family. 

Betty Furness has been traveling throughout this 
country. She has been learning what is most on the minds 
of the homemakers and the individual consumers. She 
has been talking to both the consumers and the producers. 

I think since her announcement she has been visiting 
some grocery stores and buying some clothing. 

She knows that a healthy relationship of mutual trust 
and respect is critical in everything that we do. In doing 
these things she is going to be wearing three Easter 
bonnets, three different hats: she will be Special Assistant 
for Consumer Affairs to the President; she will be Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on Consumer Interests; 


she will be Executive Secretary of the Consumer Advisory 
Council. 
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Now, to help her wear those hats as effectively as pos- 
sible I have had the lawyers draft an Executive order that 
we think will greatly strengthen the Committee on Con- 
sumer Interests, including on it for the first time the 
principal officers of the Cabinet of the President of the 
United States, and the principal agency heads of this 
Government. 


This will give the Committee increased authority in 
carrying out the consumer program, 

It will strengthen the voice of the consumer in the 
council of government. 


Betty, I know we are not giving you much time to 
catch your breath. Before the week is out you are going to 
have a real baptism. You will be testifying before a Senate 
Subcommittee. 


I never wake up in the morning but what I am not 
thankful to George Washington for setting a precedent 
and making it very clear that Presidents would not have 
to do the same thing. 


So we are glad to welcome you aboard. We appreciate 
the fact that you were willing to respond to your Presi- 
dent’s call. 


We drafted you for this place. We know we didn’t make 
a mistake. 

We are looking forward to working with you. I predict 
that some day we will meet in this room on an anniversary 
date and point with pride to the leadership that you have 
provided. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:10 p.m. in the East Room at the 


White House. For the Executive order, to which the President 
referred, see the following two items. 


Committee on Consumer Interests and 
Consumer Advisory Council 


Announcement of Executive Order Raising 
Committee to Cabinet Level and Continuing 
the Council. May 1, 1967 


President Johnson today issued an Executive order 
elevating the President’s Committee on Consumer In- 
terests to the Cabinet level and continuing the Consumer 
Advisory Council. 


Miss Betty Furness, the new Special Assistant to the 
President for Consumer Affairs, who was sworn in today, 
is the Committee Chairman. 


Serving on the Committee will be eight Departmental 
Secretaries and the heads of a number of Federal agencies. 
Under the original Executive order which established the 
President’s Committee in 1964, members were Federal 
officials of Assistant Secretary or equivalent rank. 
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“This upgrading,” the President said, “will substantially 
increase the effectiveness of the Committee, and thus 
insure that the consumer viewpoint will be heard more 
clearly than ever before in the councils of the Federal 
Government.” 

Members of the Committee are: the Secretary of Labor, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, the Attorney General, the Post- 
master General, the Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Director of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, the Administrator of Veterans Affairs, and the 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

The order also continues the Consumer Advisory 
Council as a group of not more than 12 individuals from 
outside the Federal Government who shall be appointed 
by the President. Length of membership on the Council 
has been extended to 2 years initially, with subsequent 
members serving staggered terms. The role of the Council 
remains to “‘advise both the President and the Committee 
on matters relating to the consumer interest.” 

The Council members will be appointed shortly. 


NOTE: For the text of Executive Order 11349, see the following 
item. 


Committee on Consumer Interest and 
Consumer Advisory Council 


Executive Order 11349. May 1, 1967 


AMENDING ExecuTIve Orpver No. 11136, RELATING TO 
THE PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER 
INTERESTS AND THE CONSUMER ADVISORY COUNCIL 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States, Executive Order No. 11136 of January 
3, 1964, is hereby amended to read as follows: 


“The consumer’s interest is the American interest, for 
we are all consumers. In filling the needs of our daily lives, 
we are direct purchasers of two thirds of our total national 
production. 


“The success of our competitive economic system de- 
pends on the furtherance of the consumer interest. And it 
is our free marketplace, working for the benefit of the 
individual, that has given to the American consumer the 
highest standard of living the world has ever known. 


“The consumer has four very basic rights in that 
marketplace—the right to be informed about the products 
he buys; the right to choose between several varieties of 
those products; the right to be protected from unsafe 
products; and the right to be heard in the highest councils 
of government. 
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“It is our job to assure the preservation of those rights. 
To do so, we must have the cooperation of business and 
industry, as well as of the consumer. They are all integral, 
interacting, indispensable elements of our economic sys- 
tem. They must have mutual trust, mutual respect, and a 
mutual dedication to a sound and healthy America. 

“Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested 
in me as President of the United States, it is ordered as 
follows: 


“Part I. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER 
INTERESTS 


“SecTion 101. Establishment of the Committee. (a) 
There is hereby established the President’s Committee on 
Consumer Interests (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Com- 
mittee’ ). 

“(b) The Committee shall be composed of the Special 
Assistant to the President for Consumer Affairs; the 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers; the 
Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity; the 
Attorney General; the Postmaster General; the Secretary 
of the Interior; the Secretary of Agriculture; the Secretary 
of Commerce; the Secretary of Labor; the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development; the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission; the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs; and such other Government officials as the Presi- 
dent may designate. 

“(c) The Chairman of the Committee shall be the 
Special Assistant to the President for Consumer Affairs. 
The Chairman shall direct and supervise any staff em- 
ployed by or detailed to the Committee. 


“(d) When matters are to be considered by the Com- 
mittee which affect the interests of Federal agencies the 
heads of which are not members of the Committee, the 
Chairman of the Committee shall invite such agency 
heads to participate in the deliberations of the Committee. 


“Sec. 102. Functions of the Committee. (a) The 
Committee shall study the plans and programs of Federal 
agencies affecting consumer interests. The Committee 
shall make recommendations to the President on questions 
of policy relating to consumer affairs; may conduct studies 
of matters related to consumer interests; and shall encour- 
age and assist Federal agencies to accomplish effective 
coordination of plans and programs affecting consumers. 

“(b) In carrying out the provisions of subsection (a) 
of this section, the Committee shall, as far as may be prac- 
ticable, advise Federal agencies with respect to the effect 
of their respective plans and programs on consumer mat- 
ters, and may suggest to such agencies procedures which 
the Committee believes will better protect consumer inter- 
ests, Such plans and programs may include, but shall not 
be limited to, those relating to (1) the scope of Federal 
action in consumer matters, and (2) cooperation with the 
States and their local subdivisions and with private orga- 
nizations and individuals in areas of consumer interest. 
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“Sec. 103. Assistance and cooperation. (a) The 
Federal agencies headed by the officers composing the 
Committee shall, as may be necessary for effectuating the 
purposes of this order, furnish assistance to the Committee 
in accordance with Section 214 of the Act of May 3, 1945 
(59 Stat. 134; 31 U.S.C. 691). 

“(b) Upon request of the Chairman of the Committee, 
each Federal agency shall, to the extent consistent with 
law, furnish information, data, and reports needed by the 
Committee to accomplish the purposes of this order. 

“(c) All Federal officials, in carrying out their statutory 
responsibilities and programs, shall be mindful of the 
objectives of this order, and shall take such measures, 
consistent with their authorities and available funds, as 
will assist in effectuating the consumer programs with 
which they are concerned. 

“(d) The Department of Labor shall provide admin- 
istrative services for the Committee on a reimbursable 
basis, 

“Sec. 104. Construction. Nothing in this order shall 
be construed as subjecting any function vested by law in, 
or assigned pursuant to law to, any Federal agency or the 
head thereof to the authority of any other agency or officer 
or as abrogating or restricting any such function in any 
manner. 


Part II. Consumer Apvisory CouNCcIL 


“Sec. 201. Establishment of Council. There is hereby 
established the Consumer Advisory Council (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘Council’) which shall be composed of 
not more than 12 members appointed by the President. 
The President shall designate the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil from among its membets. Initial appointments to 
membership on the Council shall be for two-year terms. 
Successors shall be appointed for terms of one or two 
years, as specified by the President, and all appointments 
thereafter shall be for two-year terms. Any person chosen 
to fill a vacancy shall be appointed for the unexpired term 
of the member whom he succeeds. 

“Sec. 202. Duties and responsibilities. (a) The 
Council shall advise the President and the Committee on 
matters relating to the consumer interest. 

“(b) The Council shall advise and assist the Com- 
mittee in evaluating the progress made in carrying out the 
functions of the Committee and recommend to the 
Committee, as necessary, action to accelerate such 
progress. 

“(c) The Chairman of the Council, through the 
Chairman of the Committee, may request information re- 
lating to the functions of the Committee as set forth in 
Section 102(a) above, and the Council, on its own 
motion, may initiate consideration of items which relate 
to carrying out those functions. 

“(d) The Chairman of the Committee shall be re- 
sponsible for assuring that the meetings and other activi- 
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ties of the Council are carried out in accordance with the 
relevant provisions of Executive Order No. 11007 of 
February 26, 1962. 

“Sec. 203. Expenses. Expenses of the Council shall 
be met from funds available to the Committee. Members 
of the Council shall, for each day a member is engaged 
in meetings or is, with the approval of the Chairman of 
the Committee, engaged in other work in pursuance of 
this order, receive compensation at a rate determined by 
the Chairman of the Committee, and travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by law (5 U.S.C. 3109; 5 U.S.C. 5703).” 


Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
May 1, 1967 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:05 p.m.; 
May 1, 1967] 


Medal of Honor 


Announcement of Award Posthumously to Staff 
Sergeant Peter S. Connor, United States Marine 
Corps, With the Citation. May 1, 1967 


The President will present the Medal of Honor ( Post- 
humous) to Staff Sergeant Peter S. Connor, a Marine 
who chose to hold a faulty grenade against his own body 
in order to spare his comrades during combat in Vietnam. 

The President, in the name of Congress, will present 
the Medal to the Sergeant’s widow, Mrs. Peter S. Connor 
of Oceanside, Calif., in ceremonies to be held at the 
White House at 1 p.m. Tuesday, May 2. 

The Sergeant was cited for conspicuous gallantry in 
action against Vietcong forces while serving with the 
First Marine Division in Quan Ngai Province on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1966. While leading his platoon, Sergeant 
Connor armed a grenade, intending to charge boldly for- 
ward to throw it into a tunnel opening. A safety device 
failed to function, and there was not time to reach the 
tunnel opening. The Sergeant realized that to throw the 
grenade in any direction would endanger the lives of his 
own men. 

In utter disregard for his personal safety and with only 
seconds to decide, he chose to hold the grenade against 
his own body and absorb the killing explosion in order to 
spare fellow Marines death or injury. 

In addition to his widow, Sergeant Connor is survived 
by a daughter, Cecilia Floria Connor, 8; his mother, Mrs. 
Harold E. Connor of South Orange, N.J.; two sisters, 
Miss Mary Louise Connor of South Orange, and Mrs. 
Jane Donoghue of Irvington, N.J.; and two brothers, 
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Arthur Connor of South Orange and James Connor of 
Silver Spring, Md. 


CITATION 


The President of the United States takes pride in pre- 
senting the Medal of Honor posthumously to 


STAFF SERGEANT PETER S. CONNOR 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 


For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action 
against enemy Viet Cong forces at the risk of his life 
above and beyond the call of duty while serving as Platoon 
Sergeant of the Third Platoon, Company F, Second Bat- 
talion, Third Marines, First Marine Division (Rein- 
forced), Fleet Marine Force, In Quang Ngai Province, 
Republic of Vietnam on 25 February 1966. Leading his 
platoon on a search and destroy operation in an area made 
particularly hazardous by extensive cave and tunnel com- 
plexes, Sergeant Connor maneuvered his unit aggressively 
forward under intermittent enemy small-arms fire. Ex- 
hibiting particular alertness and keen observation, he 
spotted an enemy spider hole emplacement approximately 
fifteen meters to his front. He pulled the pin from a frag- 
mentation grenade intending to charge the hole boldly 
and drop the missile into its depths. Upon pulling the pin 
he realized that the firing mechanism was faulty, and that 
even as he held the safety device firmly in place, the fuse 
charge was already activated. With only precious seconds 
to decide, he further realized that he could not cover the 
distance to the small opening of the spider hole in suffi- 
cient time, and that to hurl the deadly bomb in any direc- 
tion would result in death or injury to some of his 
comrades tactically deployed near him. Manifesting ex- 
traordinary gallantry and with utter disregard for his per- 
sonal safety, he chose to hold the grenade against his own 
body in order to absorb the terrific explosion and spare his 
comrades. His act of extreme valor and selflessness in the 
face of virtually certain death, although leaving him 
mortally wounded, spared many of his fellow Marines 
from death or injury. His gallant action in giving his life 
in the cause of freedom reflects the highest credit upon the 
Marine Corps and the Armed Forces of the United States. 


White House Fellows Program 


Announcement of Selection of 16 New Fellows. 
May 1, 1967 


President Johnson today announced the names of 16 
White House Fellows, including three women, selected 


from a field of 1,000 applicants after an intensive nation- 
wide search. 
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The White House Fellows program was established by 
the President in 1964 to give rising leaders from all fields 
one year of “firsthand, high-level experience with the 
workings of the Federal Government and to increase their 
sense of participation in national affairs.” Fellows are 
assigned as assistants to White House staff members, the 
Vice President, Cabinet Officers, and other top officials, 
They will begin work in Washington in September 1967. 


In order to give fair consideration to a large number 
of applicants from all over the Nation, the White House 
Fellows selection process has been decentralized to 11 
regional panels located in major U.S. cities. Many of the 
distinguished citizens who serve on the panels attended 
the evening ceremony at the White House at which the 
announcement was made. 


Of the 1,000 original applicants, 30 recommended most 
highly by the panels were invited to a mountain retreat 
outside Washington where they spent 3 days being inter- 
viewed by members of the President’s Commission on 
White House Fellows. The Commission is chaired by 
Douglas Dillon, former Secretary of the Treasury. 


The new Fellows appointed by President Johnson in- 
clude four lawyers, three young business executives, five 
persons affiliated with universities including two students, 
one State government administrator, an architect, a hos- 
pital administrator, and a director of the Urban League. 
Three of the new group of Fellows are women. 


Among the 1967 Fellows are an associate professor of 
chemical engineering who also serves as a councilman 
and mayor pro tem of Ann Arbor, Mich.; two who have 
been honored as the Junior Chamber of Commerce “Out- 
standing Young Men”; a young woman who was selected 
as outstanding by a national committee; a former Phi 
Beta Kappa who is also an all-American lacrosse player; 
the former deputy attorney general of Alaska; and a uni- 
versity associate dean who conducts a popular television 
program. 


The White House Fellows perform a variety of tasks 
for Government agencies. In the past, a Fellow went to 
Vietnam for a study, another helped revise an Arizona 


water project, a third assisted Federal liaison efforts on 
civil rights bills. 


The new Fellows are: 


Ricuarp E. BALzuHisEr, university professor, age: 34, 812 Carbeck 
Drive, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Miss Betsy Levin, law clerk, age: 31, 928 N. Charles St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Joun McGinty, architect, age: 31, 3802 Westpark Drive, Houston, 
Tex. 

Howarp N. Newman, age: 31, hospital administrator, 602 S. Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gerarp L. Snyper, investment adviser, age: 32, 347 E. 84th St., 
New York, N.Y. 

Jan T. Dykman, administrator, Union Electric Co., age: 28, 11102 
Mars Lane, Maryland Heights, Mo. 

Barnes H. Ets, attorney, age: 27, Portland, Oreg. 

Miss BarBaRA Currier, Ph. D. candidate, Columbia University, 
age: 25, New York, N.Y. 

Joseru Freitas, Jr., project director, Bay Area Urban League, 
age: 27, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Rosert B. Huerner, age: 31, Utah State planning coordinator, 
1932 E. 9th South, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Miss Doris H. Kearnes, age: 24, teaching fellow, Harvard, 33 
Lee St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Perer Kroon, age: 29, associate dean, 59 Claypit Hill Rd., Way- 
land, Mass. 

Preston TOWNLEY, assistant to vice president, General Mills, age: 
27, 14102 Mount Terrace, Minnetonka, Minn. 

Timotuy Enpicotr WirtH, age: 27, assistant research director, 
Stanford University, 2940 Woodside Rd., Woodside, Calif. 
Joun E. Havetock, attorney, age: 34, 202 Crawford Building, 

Anchorage, Alaska 
Donaup A. Furtapo, attorney, age: 28, 12th Floor, C & S Bank 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


White House Fellows 


The President’s Remarks at the Reception for the 
Fellows. May 1, 1967 


Mr. Carr, Members of the Cabinet, Ambassador Lodge, 
Members of the Congress, ladies and gentlemen: 

There is a natural aristocracy among men, Thomas 
Jefferson once wrote. The grounds of this are virtue and 
talent. 

This evening the White House belongs to you who are 
members of that aristocracy, you who have proven your 
talent and you who have demonstrated your virtue. 

Judge Hastie tells me that there may be even some 
among you who have both virtue and talent. 

We welcome you here, White House Fellows, new 
Fellows, the finalists, as well as the friends of this 
program. 

In the early years of this century, the great English 
Doctor, Sir William Osler, delivered a commencement 
address at the Johns Hopkins University. There he made 
a very striking and very controversial observation: 

“Take the sum of human achievement,” he said, “in 
action, in science, in art, in literature. Subtract the work 
of the men above 40, and while we would lose great treas- 
ures, even priceless treasures, we would practically be 
where we are today. Effective, moving, vitalizing work 
of the world is done between the ages of 25 and 40.” 

The next morning a Baltimore newspaper headlined 
its account of Sir William Osler’s address this way: 
“Osler recommends chloroform at 60.” 

I am sure that some of you newspaper people may 
have even reduced that sum and may recommend chloro- 
form at 58 now. 


But if Dr. Osler, upon reading that, was tempted to 
chloroform a reporter, I think he could have been for- 
given. That was not the first time, nor the last, that a 
public figure has felt that urge. 


Tonight, in paying tribute to the White House Fellows, 
I would not go so far as to recommend chloroform at 60, 
or at a reduced age, but I do want to remark upon the 
happy combination of youth and competence which this 
program has been bringing to this Government. 
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I want to tell you what effective, moving, vitalizing 
work these young men and women have been doing for 
their country. 

Two years ago when we established the program, we 
thought that its main benefits would be educational, serv- 
ing chiefly the Fellows themselves. Today we are not so 
sure who really gains the most, the Fellows or the Govern- 
ment they serve. 

One of last year’s Fellows wrote a report which formed 
the basis for very important decisions about our migrant 
farm labor problem. Three of that first group remained 
in Government service after their terms as White House 
Fellows had ended, two of them on my staff. 

Among this year’s Fellows, one has just returned from 
a special mission to Vietnam. Another is working here in 
the White House to make the next few months not a long, 
hot summer, but a long, hopeful summer in Washington. 

All of you—in great ways and small—are helping to 
make your country work and that is an opportunity and 
that is an achievement that is to be prized very highly. 

Every young man and every young woman in this room 
is set apart from his generation by rather exceptional 
ability. But just as truly, every one of you is a member and 
a representative of his generation. 

So this evening I speak not only to you but to your 
generation. The spirit of that generation today is first of 
all a questioning, critical spirit, skeptical of promises and 
rather impatient with results. 

That is a spirit which may sometimes overly concern 
your elders, but it is a spirit that your country needs. 

Today’s young people enjoy not only unparalleled 
ease and comfort, but they enjoy enormous freedom— 
freedom of inquiry, freedom of expression, yes, freedom 
of dissent. 

That free spirit we need, too, for freedom of speech 
can never harm us if we remember that freedom of speech 
is a two-way street. 

We must guard every man’s right to speak. But we 
must also defend every man’s right to answer. 

Your generation may at times feel a sense of outrage, 
for it, like every other generation, is inheriting a world 
with numerous problems that are yet to be solved. 

So we need that restless spirit. It is the motive power 


behind every forward step that a man or a country must 
make, 





There is only one catch: The sternest impatience, the 
greatest power of speech, the most noble outrage against 
injustice, all would be only good intentions unless Ameri- 
cans, young and old, involve themselves, unless they go 
into the field with that “Message to Garcia”, unless they 
translate their best ideas into practical achievements. 

It is a sad fact that less than 50 percent of the eligible 
voters under 25 exercise their right to vote. That is the 
lowest level of participation in any age group in America. 

The world cries out not only for the presence of the 
young, but it cries out for their participation. 
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The young people, I believe, under 29 years of age cast 
only 16 percent of the total vote cast in the country, 
although people under 30 make up almost half of the 
population. 

The White House Fellows program, which I estab- 
lished in 1964, is an effort to inspire participation in gov- 
ernment. The Washington Summer Interns program is 
another. 

We expect this year, I am told, to have some 15,000 
young Americans coming here to Washington to learn 
about their Government at first hand for the 3-month 
summer period. 

Another such effort is the Presidential Scholars pro- 
gram, which I also established in 1964. The Presidential 
Scholars program seeks to identify our brightest high 
school students to convince them that scholarship is itself 
a form of public service. 


These programs are important. They touch only the 
brightest few. But we are pressing toward excellence in 
other ways. 

I know there are some reporters who would rather 
drink the hemlock than hear another statistic. But I must 
say this: I consider that, aside from our security, the two 
most important things to concern Government are the 
health of its people and the education of its minds. 

I was looking at some statistics just today. In the last 
3 years we have increased the moneys we appropriate for 
education about three times. We were spending about 
$4 billion for education 3 years ago. Today we will spend 
over $12 billion. 

We were spending $4 billion for health in the Federal 
budget 3 years ago. Three years later we are spending 
three times as much—$12 billion. 

So this year we will spend approximately $25 billion 
just for the education of our people and the improvement 
of their minds and the health of their bodies. 

That is not enough. But if we had made as much of an 
increase starting 15 years ago as we have made the last 3 
years, we would have real cause for pride and we would 


have more educated citizens who are participating in the 
drama of public life. 

In that drama we cannot rely solely on the idealists or 
the pragmatists. Many societies have crumbled because 
the dreamer and the orator had neither the drive nor the 
ability to reach their goals. 

On the other hand, the practical man without visions 
or plans has left us some real monstrosities to remember. 

So what we are trying to do is to find here in this coun- 
try, yes, here in the White House Fellow, a combination 
of an idealist with vision and a pragmatist with judgment. 

If I could return to the East Room on your 50th anni- 
versary to a reception given for the founder of this pro- 
gram, I would like to have it said of you that you have 


been men and women with your eyes in the stars and your 
feet on the ground. 
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I would like for you to have a vision and a dream. 
Then I would like for you to have the ability to carry it out 
and see it executed; for the hard frustrating process for 
molding ideas into action is a most rewarding venture. 

In the highest sense of the word getting the translation 
into action is politics. 

Because you know the importance of involving yourself 
in that vital process, you have been selected, 16 of you, 
out of thousands throughout this land. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said: “It is not the critic who 
counts, not the man who points out how the strong man 
stumbles. The credit belongs to the man who is actually 
in the arena, whose face is marred by dust and sweat and 
blood, who spends himself in a worthy cause. His place 
shall never be with those cold and timid souls who know 
neither victory nor defeat.” 


So, my young friends, the White House Fellows, you 
seem to have chosen this arena. I can assure you that it 
will be filled with many promises of victory, and there are 
also a good many prospects of defeat. 

But it is only in the arena that you can really learn the 
golden lesson of every man who would do good on earth. 

Even your mightiest works may change the world just 
a little bit. But to change the world even a little bit is a 
very mighty work indeed. 

We welcome you, we thank you, and we will watch you. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 6:59 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. He was introduced by Judge William H. Hastie, 


Third U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Philadelphia, Pa., who repre- 
sented the President’s Commission on the White House Fellows. 


Disaster Assistance in Illinois 


Announcement of Allocation of Funds for Repair of 
Tornado Damage. May 2, 1967 


The President today made available an initial alloca- 
tion of $500,000 for Federal disaster assistance in the 
tornado devastated areas of Illinois. He stated that addi- 
tional funds will be made available as necessary to cover 
the costs of work eligible under the Disaster Assistance 
Act. 

These funds are in support of a major disaster declara- 
tion of April 25, 1967, and will be used to assist the State 
and the communities affected in debris removal and the 
repair of essential public facilities. 

Federal disaster assistance is furnished under the au- 
thority of the Federal Disaster Act, Public Law 81-875. 
The Office of Emergency Planning administers this assist- 
ance program for the President and coordinates the disas- 
ter relief activities of other Federal agencies. The OEP 
Region 4 office located in Battle Creek, Mich., is coordi- 
nating Federal agency relief efforts in Illinois. 
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The Medal of Honor 


The President’s Remarks U pon Presenting the Award 
Posthumously to Staff Sergeant Peter S. Connor, 
USMC. May 2, 1967 


Mrs. Connor and members of the Connor family, Secre- 
tary Nitze, Members of the Cabinet, Members of Con- 
gress, distinguished businessmen, distinguished labor lead- 
ers, ladies and gentlemen: 

Once again we meet to honor the memory and the 
name of a very brave man. 

For his family, and for his comrades in arms, his mem- 
ory is imperishably alive. 

For his fellow Americans, his name has joined those 
who also gave the highest measure of manhood to the 
land that they love; who gave their lives in acts of selfless 
courage, so that others might live. 

Peter Connor, Staff Sergeant of the United States 
Marine Corps, was mortally wounded in Quang Ngai 
Province, Vietnam, on February 25 of last year. 

He was the platoon sergeant of a unit that was moving 
forward under enemy fire. Preparing to charge an enemy 
emplacement with a grenade, he discovered that it was 
defective, It would explode in a matter of seconds—long 
before he could get close enough to use it on the target. 

His men were dispersed all about him. If he threw the 
grenade in any direction, it would kill or wound some of 
his men. 

He had only a moment to make a decision. But in that 
moment, the values of centuries and the training of years 
came to bear upon him. 

He held the grenade against his own body. He absorbed 
its terrible violence in himself. He spared the lives of all 
of his men. 

Eleven days later he died of his wounds. 

Who among us would have done the same? 

We say, and we believe, that the lives of many outweigh 
one life. That is the teaching of the prophets and the 
philosophers; it is at the heart of our democratic faith 
and of our religion. But at the moment of testing, when 
the decision between life and death rests in the palm of the 
hand, who can say with confidence that he would hear 
that teaching and he would respond to that faith? 

There are men in Vietnam at this hour who do say it 
and who can say it. Like Peter Connor, they have accepted 
the primacy of those ancient values. Selfless valor has be- 
come as much a part of them as the blood and bone of 
which they are made. They are prepared to sacrifice, not 
because they love life any less than the rest of us do, but 
because they treasure, even more, what gives it meaning— 
the power to rise above self for their brothers’ sake. 

Sergeant Connor died at a time of testing, not only for 
himself, but for the land that he knew and loved. Thou- 
sands of miles away from the battlefield on which he fell, 
his countrymen debate the course of the war he fought in. 
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Many of them are genuinely concerned to find the 
wisest course that their country can take. Some of them 
have never learned, or have forgotten, the lessons of this 
century. 

—that no nation or people can be secure when 

aggression is ignored; 

——that those who can resist aggression bear the heaviest 

responsibility to resist it; 

—that resistance cannot be made without pain and 

without loss and without great sacrifice; 

—but that the cost of ignoring the aggressor is to the 

integrity—and to the soul—of a whole people. 

The debate will go on, so long as we are a democracy 
and so long as men like Peter Connor shoulder their packs 
and face, not hostile placards and debating points, but 
the bullets and the mortar shells of marching aggressive 
armies. The debate will go on, and it will have its price. 
It is a price our democracy must be prepared to pay, and 
that the angriest voices of dissent should be prepared to 
acknowledge. 

We give thanks for our freedom—and we give thanks 
for all of the brave and selfless men who have preserved 
that freedom for us for two centuries or more. 

To them be honor and praise. To us is the responsibility 
for redeeming their sacrifice. And though the bravery of 
Peter Connor is beyond most of us, it was built on a faith 
that we share with him; and we can see, in his example, 
something of what we might be ourselves. 

Mrs. Connor, in sorrow, and in pride, I present this 
Nation’s highest award for valor. It is awarded post- 
humously, in the name of the Congress of the United 
States, to your gallant husband—Staff Sergeant Peter S. 
Connor, of the United States Marines. 


Secretary Nitze will now read the citation. 
NoTE: The President spoke at 12:51 p.m. in the Rose Garden at the 


White House. The citation was read by Secretary of the Navy 
Paul H. Nitze. For the text of the citation, see p. 690. 


Supplemental Appropriation for 
Summer Programs 


The President’s Letter to the President of the Senate 
Requesting Additional Funds for Fiscal Y ear 1967. 
May 2, 1967 


Dear Mr. President: 


I have the honor to transmit a request for a $75 
million fiscal 1967 supplemental appropriation for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

This appropriation will provide urgently needed funds 
for supervised playgrounds and swimming pools, and for 
training, employment and education programs to take 
care of idle youth in our teeming cities. 
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The funds will be used to help finance programs such 
as these, which have been instituted by local officials as 
part of the summer program for young people in their 
communities. 

This is an investment we can afford and should make. 
With these additional funds, we can help cities and local 
communities to: 


—Bring jobs, skills and employment opportunities to 
75,000 more young Americans. 

—Provide recreation opportunities for more than one 
million more boys and girls. 

—Keep their schools, libraries and playgrounds open, 
build swimming pools, provide special remedial edu- 
cation courses for children, light their basketball 
courts and baseball diamonds in the evenings. 

Summer can be a time of opportunity and growth or 

emptiness and despair. It can mean fresh air and the out- 
of-doors, or closed playgrounds and a steaming tenement. 
It can mean new skills and the satisfaction of a meaningful 
job, or the endless search for decent work. It can be a time 
of renewal and strength through swimming, camping and 
hiking or it can be a time of frustration. It can be a time 
of enrichment through school and special courses, or a 
time of idleness. 


Our course is clear. Over the past three years, I have 
proposed and you in the Congress have supported new 
programs which are now bringing new skills, new learn- 
ing, and new spirit to millions of young Americans. These 
programs form the base for the efforts which hundreds of 
communities have launched over the past two summers. 

The names and gains of these programs are familiar 
to all of you—Head Start, Upward Bound, the Youth 
Opportunity Campaign, the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
and the special programs under the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. 


Last February, in my Message to the Congress on 
America’s Children and Youth, I urged: 

—Every Federal agency to strengthen its programs for 
summer employment, training, education, recreation 
and health. 

—Cities and local communities to help make summers 
more productive for the youth of America. 

Communities across the country have responded. 

Many states, cities and local communities have developed 
useful and productive summer programs for their young 
people. Many of these communities are in need of special 
assistance to carry out their programs. We have reviewed 
all the Federal resources which can be used to help them. 

That review shows that we will be providing about the 

same amount of funds as we provided last year—about 
$600 million—for a wide variety of education, training, 
employment and recreation programs. But that review 
also shows that many worthwhile programs planned by 
cities and local communities cannot be supported by funds 
now available. The supplemental funds requested in this 
letter are essential to fill that gap. 
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The problems of poverty, which are fostered by genera- 
tions of neglect, cannot be solved in a single summer or in 
a single year. 

The summer program is but a small part of our year- 
round effort to provide health, learning and training for 
millions of needy young citizens. 

But this request will enable us to respond to plans which 
have been developed by local communities across the 
land. 

We know that success will not be easily achieved. It 
will require the devotion and commitment of governors 
and mayors, private organizations and private citizens 
who recognize the importance of the task. 

The President cannot—and should not—be the mayor 
of every city or the governor of every state. But the Federal 
Government can and should do its part. The supplemen- 
tal appropriation which I am submitting to the Congress 
today is another example of the partnership we are build- 
ing between the Federal Government and the states and 
cities of America. 

I urge the Congress to act promptly on this request. 

Sincerely, 
Lynvon B. JoHNSON 


{Honorable Hubert H. Humphrey, President of the Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C.] 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
MAY 3, 1967 


Tue Presment. George said that some of you wanted 
to have a visit with me. I am available. 


TROOPS FOR VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, what is your reaction to recurrent 
stories as recently as this morning about General West- 
moreland desiring quite a few additional troops in 
Vietnam? 

Tue Preswent. We are constantly studying our force 
structure in Vietnam and in the world. I have discussed 
with the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs and our people in 
Southeast Asia, General Westmoreland, Admiral Sharp, 
and others, and our people in Europe, these structures. 

We are making adjustments here and there. General 
Westmoreland and Admiral Sharp submit their requests. 
The Joint Chiefs study them and evaluate them. They go 
up through Mr. Vance and Mr. McNamara. Then they 
make their recommendations and they are acted upon. 

I have no recommendations at this time that I am 
giving my personal consideration to, although Admiral 
Sharp and General Westmoreland and other commanders 
have made comments to the Joint Chiefs that they are 
evaluating. No doubt in the weeks ahead, perhaps Secre- 
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tary McNamara and General Wheeler will make recom- 
mendations to me which I will consider. 

I do not consider anything immediately imminent in 
the next few days or even the next few weeks. 


TROOP DEPLOYMENTS IN GERMANY 


Q. Mr. President, in regard to our withdrawal of troops 
from Germany, have the Soviets indicated they may with- 
draw some of their troops, as well? 

THE Preswent. Our troop deployments are a matter 
that we will discuss with NATO. We trust they will be 
agreeable to NATO. Secretary Rusk is testifying before 
the Mansfield committee this morning. Secretary Mc- 
Namara has already testified. 


What the Russians do is a matter for them to decide. 
We believe that such actions as we take will not materially 
affect our capability. We believe that such actions as 
we contemplate will be acceptable to our alliance partners. 
I discussed some of the prospective decisions prior to the 
time we made them with the affected people, particularly 
the Germans, and Chancellor Kiesinger. Our people will 
be discussing them more in detail with NATO people at a 
later date. 


MILITARY SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, what is your assessment of the cur- 
rent military situation in Vietnam? 

Tue Prespent. I couldn’t add anything to the rather 
detailed assessment that General Westmoreland gave you. 
He is my best authority. He has talked at some length 
about it in his report to the country, at the Associated 
Press meeting, and also to the Congress. There is nothing 
I can add to that. 

Q. Mr. President, would the two brigades that are going 
to be withdrawn from Germany be available for service 
in Vietnam? 


THE Presiwent. The reductions in Europe have no 
connection with the Vietnam picture whatever. I would 
not want to say that all of our people would not be 
available under certain circumstances. This is entirely 
independent of any Vietnam measure. 


Q. I didn’t mean to suggest, Mr. President, that it was 
related, but there is a story from Europe saying that some 
of those forces might be redeployed to Vietnam. 

THe Preswent. The answer is still the same, Peter. 


PROPOSED NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION AGREEMENT 


Q. Mr. President, in your talks last week with Chancel- 
lor Kiesinger and with Premier Moro of Italy, did you 
feel you overcame the objections of those two governments 
to the proposed draft of the nuclear nonproliferation 
treaty? 

Tue Preswent. We did not speak in terms of objec- 
tions. We were positive and talked about the language of 
the agreement that might evolve. 


At this point, we are not in agreement with the Soviet 
Union. We are exploring areas of agreement with all con- 
cerned. But we expect certain safeguards. They feel they 
cannot agree to certain safeguards, so we haven't reached 
the point of agreement among ourselves. Our allies are 
being kept informed. Our allies are making their views 
known about the protections that they would like to 
khave—the safeguards they would like to have from their 
national interest. 

We have had some lengthy discussions here with the 
representative of the Prime Minister of India. I did dis- 
cuss with Mr. Moro their views on the matter. I did dis- 
cuss this with Chancellor Kiesinger. Both have made a 
number of suggestions which we will look at. 


Q. Can you see any prospect that the draft will be 
ready, as you had hoped, for presentation to the Disarma- 
ment Conference next Tuesday when it reconvenes? 

Tue Preswent. I wouldn’t want to predict when 
there would be a meeting of the minds. I think you get into 
difficulty when you do that. We are working on it. We 
want to have an agreement whenever we can get it. 


RAILWAY LABOR DISPUTE 


Q. Mr. President, would you go all the way to recom- 
mending compulsory arbitration in the rail situation? 

Tue Presment. No, we do not plan to recommend 
compulsory arbitration. We do not plan to recommend 
seizure. We do not plan to recommend legislation of a 
specific formula. We have considered a good many alter- 
natives. We are now reviewing those alternatives with the 
appropriate people concerned. We hope to be able to make 
our recommendations to the Congress this week, perhaps 
tomorrow or the next day or the next day. 

Some of the ideas that we are considering are the pro- 
posals authorizing the establishment for a 90-day no-strike, 
no-lockout period, a five-member special board to be ap- 
pointed by the President. The functions of the board 
would, among other things, involve a period that we have 
set aside for an intensive further mediation with the 
parties. 

Another period designed to implement the collective 
bargaining contemplated by the board’s recommendations 
and see they are fair and equitable, see if they could take 
collective bargaining, and see if they fulfill the purposes of 
the Railway Labor Act. This board would do that. 

During the second period after mediation, if there are 
no agreements, the board would file with the President 
and the Congress its determinations concerning the spe- 
cial mediation panel proposals—together with any modi- 
fication that this board thought was necessary to assure 
the criteria above mentioned. These would be: fair and 
equitable, protect collective bargaining, fulfill the pur- 
poses of the Railway Labor Act, and protect the public 
interest. If there is ‘still no agreement, then the modifica- 
tion which the board has found necessary to insure con- 
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formity with these criteria could take effect and remain 
in effect for a certain period. 

So we are attempting to evolve a procedure that will 
permit and encourage further mediation for a period of 
time. We will carefully evaluate what has been recom- 
mended by the Ginsburg board and the Fahy board to 
see if they have met these criteria of being fair and equita- 
ble, promoting collective bargaining, serving the purpose 
of the Railway Labor Act and the public interest, deter- 
mine if any modifications, in the new board’s opinion, 
are necessary, required, and desirable. If so, we will get 
their recommendations. 

Then, finally, providing that the situation as determined 
at that time be in effect for a certain period. The details 
of that are being worked on now. 

I have talked to, first, the Cabinet officers primarily 
concerned—the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wirtz, and Mr. 
Reynolds, Secretary Boyd, and Secretary McNamara. 

Then we have discussed it with the leadership of the 
House and Senate, with some of the people who have been 
active in this field, like Senator Morse. 

I have reviewed with Justice Fahy some of his sugges- 
tions. I have reviewed this with Mr. George Taylor, an 
expert from the University of Pennsylvania in this field; 
and also with Mr. John Dunlop, a member of the board 
from Harvard, who has made suggestions. 

I am waiting to talk with Mr. David Ginsburg, the 
chairman of the first board. He is out of the country. He 
will be in today or tonight late. I want to get his sugges- 
tions and comments. Then we will try to put a message and 
resolution together to submit to the Congress. I hope 
during this 40-odd day period that they can act upon it. 


THE 6 PERCENT SURCHARGE PROPOSAL 


Q. Mr. President, what is the outlook for your proposed 
6 percent surcharge? 

’ Tue Preswent. Our position remains the same. The 

economy has moved along somewhat on the line that we 
anticipated. Our revenue estimates are not firm. They are 
within a reasonable degree of what we expected in our 
budget estimates—less than a billion dollars off, out of 
$117 billion. We can’t tell. We don’t have it firm yet. They 
are coming in—the corporation taxes, the excise taxes, 
and other things. Some of them are up; some a little 
down. But they are relatively firm. 

We still have a need for a tax from a standpoint of 
revenue. We think it will serve a good purpose from the 
standpoint of economy. We believe if we can get the 
investment credit bill passed and into effect—either the 
House or the Senate bill—that our predictions will be con- 
firmed for the second half. 

We would expect that when the committees get these 
other matters out of the way that they would give con- 
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sideration to our request. We would hope they would act 
favorably. 

Q. Are you sounding out what their feeling is right 
now? 

Tue Presiwent. Yes, I listen to the radio programs 
and read the newspapers. I don’t know why you want to 
make me point out that some of them are against it. Yes, 
we think it has its problems. We recognize them. We are 
concerned with them. At the appropriate time we hope 
that the situation will be compelling and persuasive even 
to those who have their doubts now. 


DRAFT OPPOSITION 


Q. Mr. President, do you consider Martin Luther 
King’s urging of young men to not answer the draft call 
outside the bounds of reasonable dissent with your Viet- 
nam policy? 

Tue Present. We regret when any person asks the 
young people of the country to refuse to serve what we 
believe to be the needs of the country. We regret it very 
much, 

CAMPAIGN FINANCING LEGISLATION 


Q. Mr. President, Senator Long’s campaign financing 
amendment seems to have been finally defeated yester- 
day. I wonder if you could tell us your thinking on this 
kind of legislation; whether you hope any such law would 
be enacted this year. 

Tue Preswent. I have not talked to the leaders in 
the Senate about this. I think it is a matter for them to 
decide. I wouldn’t go along with your description at this 
moment. I do not think they have really determined— 
from what I see—what the outcome of it will be. 

I would like to see what I am confronted with before 
passing judgment on what my action would be when they 
finally pass the bill. I do not know what is going to come 
out of the Senate or the conference. 


RAILWAY DISPUTE 


Q. Mr. President, to return to this question of the rail- 
road resolution, the labor resolution, did the 90 days 
which you spoke of as being under consideration—is that 
90 days in addition to what the Railway Labor Act now 
provides? 

Tue Preswent. We will keep that flexible until our 
recommendations go up. I wouldn’t get hard on that, but 
I would say that it will be 90 days from the time I sign the 
legislation. That would be my best guess, although it could 
be 70 or it could be 110. 


GOP POLICY STATEMENT ON VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, do you have any views on the GOP 
policy statement on Vietnam? 
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Tue Presipent. I haven’t read the details of the 
Senate Republican Leader’s statement. I do not find my- 
self in very much disagreement generally with him on these 
matters. I think that he is better able to express the 
Republican position in the Senate than I am. 

What I have observed of his statements I am in general 
agreement with. I do not know what Senators, if any, are 
tied to this document. It looks kind of like—well, I don’t 
know— 

PESSIMISM CONCERNING VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, there seems to be a good deal of 
pessimism in the country about Vietnam—we are bogged 
down; not making much progress. Could you address 
yourself to that? 

Tue Preswent. I would just quote General West- 
moreland. I do not know anyone who can give you a 
better evaluation of what is going on than General West- 
moreland did in those two speeches. I do not have any 
information that he didn’t give you except what you see 
in the papers. 

Generally speaking, there is more pessimism here than 
there. There are plenty of reasons for sadness in both 
places. 


RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE MISSILES IN VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, there were reports yesterday that the 
Russians are considering putting offensive missiles into 
Vietnam. Have you heard these reports, and are they a 
matter of concern for the Government? 

Tue Preswent. I have seen the newspaper reports 
on them. We are interested in all reports. 


DISSENT ON VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, do you feel that the general level 
of dissent throughout the Nation on Vietnam has reached 
a particularly critical point now? You addressed yourself 
to it a couple of times this week. 

Tue Presment. I think whenever you have men 
dying and men sacrificing, when you have half a million or 
more committed to a theater of war, you have dissent. It 
occupies a stage of discussion in our lives every day. 

I was just reading last night a speech by Mr. Thurman 
Arnold, a departmental lawyer, that he delivered at 
Valparaiso University. He reveiwed what happened after 
the fall of France: how as late as 1941, when the vote on 
the draft in the House was 203 to 202, there were eloquent 
voices of dissent which, according to his quotations, said 
that we should shrink our Army and concentrate our 
major efforts upon the Navy and the Air Force and lend 
lease. 


That was just a few days before Pearl Harbor, after 
France had fallen, after Hitler had successfully invaded 
and successfully performed the conquest of France. 
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We will expect dissent in any period like this. We have 
always had it. We hope that a majority will support our 
proposals, our appropriations, and our recommendations. 
We hope it won't be that narrow. 

You cannot overlook the fact that there are a good 
many people who think we are not doing enough. There 
are also a good many who think we are doing too much. 
From the informatio 1 we have, we are doing what we 
really believe is the best course for the country. We care- 
fully consider that every day and try to keep an open 
mind. 

I read a statement to a group this morning from Ben- 
jamin Franklin who, when he was presented a copy of the 
Constitution at Philadelphia, arose and said, “Having 
lived long, I have experienced many instances of being 
obliged by better information or fuller consideration to 
change opinions even on important subjects. The older 
I grow, the more apt I am to doubt my own judgment and 
pay more respect to the judgment of others. Most men, 
as well as most sects of religion, think themselves in pos- 
session of all truth.” 

We try not to think ourselves in possession of all truths. 
We take the recommendations that we receive from all of 
the corners of the globe and the most experienced people 
we have, diplomatic and military. 

I am meeting momentarily with the Security Council 
and Ambassador Goldberg. We will review various alter- 
natives in the United Nations on the diplomatic front 
and the military front. Whatever decisions we reach, there 
will be differences of opinion—that is democracy. They 
will be expressed. We will constantly try to make decisions 
that are supported by facts, by equity, and by the needs 
of our time and of our country. 

But we will never have unanimity. We don’t seek it. 
We don’t expect uniformity. 

We will be disheartened. We deplore and disagree with 
folks who burn our flag and who take rather extreme 
measures. So far as they express an honest difference of 
opinion, we expect it. We rather think that we will always 
have it in our form of government. 


COMMUNIST LEADERSHIP IN ANTIWAR DISSENT 


Q. Mr. President, during the demonstrations in New 
York and in San Francisco a few weeks ago, we were told 
that you had received a report by the FBI Director on the 
degree of Communist leadership in this antiwar dissent. 
Since then there has been some public discussion about 
whether or not we have a revival of McCarthyism in this 
country over the degree of influence of the Communists. 

Tue Preswent. I would go back and review that with 
George. I read that. I didn’t read his saying what you at- 
tribute to the report. I don’t recall seeing a report along 
that line. 

Q. Mr. President, could I just ask you the general ques- 
tion: How serious do you believe the Communist leader- 
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ship is in this dissent, or how much influence do the 
Communists have on it? 


Tue Preswent. There is a Communist position which 
you can judge from the Communist propaganda which 
comes out of Peking, North Vietnam, and the Soviet 
Union every day. One can judge their position on this 
general Vietnam question. We keep in close touch with it 
at all times. I don’t know any purpose which would be 
served by my going beyond that. 

I might find myself needing a defense attorney after 
you wrote your report on any comment I might make. 
I don’t want to spend any more time doing that than I 
need to normally. 


EDUCATION BILL IN THE HOUSE 


Q. Mr. President, how serious do you consider the 
threat to your primary and secondary education bill in 
the House? 

Tue Preswent. I won't speak in terms of party. I do 
feel that there are those who much want to change a 
measure which was put together with great care, which 
is working reasonably well. I believe that if it were torn 
to pieces now, as I believe it would be by certain recom- 
mendations which have been made, it would be disastrous 
for the school children of this country. Improvements can 
be made in this administration and in the relationships 
between the administration and the schools. 

I don’t think the “meat ax” approach of tearing the 
formula apart is good. I think it would take us back a 
decade instead of moving us forward. 

I certainly hope that the Congress will not tear up the 
fine educational house which has been built. I hope they 
will strengthen it instead of tearing it down. I believe they 
will. 

VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, Senator Aiken said last night, in 
talking about this Republican report on Vietnam, that 
the North Vietnamese simply will not negotiate with you. 
Do you believe they are waiting for the 1968 elections, sir, 
or to hold out until then? 

THe Present. I am not privy to their thoughts. I 
don’t know what may motivate them. 


Q. Mr. President, what is the outlook for the immediate 
future in Vietnam, a greater increase in the war effort 
there, or are there any prospects for peace? 

Tue Preswent. We will diligently pursue each day 
any route that we could think would lead to a peaceful 
settlement. We do not see any hopeful prospects at the 
moment. We are pursuing this week, as we have every 
week, every road that could lead in that peaceful direction. 

MEeErrRIMAN Situ. Thank you, Mr. President. 

NOTE: President Johnson’s one hundredth news conference was held 
in his office at the White House at 11:20 a.m. on Wednesday, May 


3, 1967. As printed above, the item follows the text released by the 
White House. 
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The President’s Remarks to State Directors of the 
Selective Service System. May 3, 1967 


General Hershey, Directors of the Selective Service 
System, ladies and gentlemen: 


I am pleased that I have an opportunity, although I 
have been somewhat delayed, to discuss with you some 
of the steps that we are taking together to try to im- 
prove our Selective Service System in this country. 

Selective Service, as you know, has been an essential 
part of our Nation’s security system and a part of the 
system of security for the free world. It has been that for 
more than a generation. And it still is, as we meet here in 
the Rose Garden this afternoon. 

The system was founded on the conviction that quali- 
fied men should share equally the responsibilities of 
service. 

That principle of fairness must prevail, particularly at 
a time when only some are called upon—as they are 
today—to fight to defend our freedom. 

Recent studies—particularly the one headed by Mr. 
Burke Marshall—have spotlighted some of the problems 
in that system. I reviewed all of these reports very care- 
fully before I sent my message to the Congress, where the 
question is now being considered by the Members of the 
House and Senate and explored in depth. 

From those deliberations—and from the discussions 
taking place across the entire country—I believe that we 
will come to understand what we must do finally to cor- 
rect the inequities in this system. 

But even as we await the results of the debates now 
taking place in the Congress, we have moved, since my 
message to Congress 2 months ago, to make several im- 
provements. Those improvements came from the results 
of our experience, our studies, our consultations with the 
chairmen of the appropriate committees in the Congress, 
and from the recommendations that came from through- 
out the Nation. 





—The Marshall commission pointed out that local 
boards are not always fully representative of the 
communities they serve. This is not an area over 
which we have direct control. But I am very pleased 
that you gentlemen and your distinguished leader, 
General Hershey, working with the Governors of our 
States, have already been able to make some progress 
in this area. I am glad to see that this vital subject 
is on your agenda during your working sessions here 
this week. Every principle of fairness, every tenet of 
our democratic faith, requires us to make our insti- 
tutions representative of the people with whom they 
deal. 
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—We are also giving the registrant better information 
about the system. I am told that a new booklet will 
be given to each man at registration, telling him of 
his rights under the system. 

—Every young man who wants a hearing will be 
heard. He will be given more help and more time to 
appeal his case. Steps are now underway to ensure 
that advisers and appeal agents are always available. 

—I am also signing an Executive order which will ex- 
tend from 10 to 30 days the period during which a 
man can appeal his classification. 

Other actions will also follow: 

—General Hershey is now working with the Secretary 
of Defense to develop a fair and impartial random 
system of selection, in which all eligible and qualified 
men will have an equal chance of being selected for 
military duty. We expect this FAIR system to become 
fully operational before January 1, 1969. 

—Also under consideration is a plan to terminate future 
student deferments for postgraduate study, except 
for those men pursuing medical or dental courses. 

—For too many men, the “pyramiding” of postgrad- 
uate deferments have led to exemption from military 
duty. 

—We are also preparing a plan to reverse the present 
order of call. All the studies have found that the 
country—and the draftees themselves—will be better 
served if men are inducted at age 19, rather than in 
the “oldest first” order of the past. 

As you know, the Marshall commission proposed that 
the whole Selective Service System be restructured. In my 
judgment this proposal needed further study and I have 
organized a task force to review it in terms of: 

—its cost; 

——in terms of the methods of implementation; 

—and finally, effectiveness in the light of the changes 

we are already making in the system. 

I believe then that we are well on our way to modern- 
izing our Selective Service and that you gentlemen, as 
well as our people, are going to be pleased with the result. 

We thank you very much for coming here today. We 
welcome you to the White House Rose Garden. I hope 
you will continue to serve as diligently and devotedly in 
the future as you have throughout the years of the past. 
Yours is a most important role in providing all of us with 
an effective national service, and an effective national 
defense. 

You are performing that role well and I thank you 
and I congratulate you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 6:05 p.m. in the Rose Garden at the 
White House. 


For the Executive order to which the President referred, see the 
following two items. 
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Selective Service Regulations 


Announcement Concerning Executive Order 11350 
Extending Period for Classification Appeals. 
May 3, 1967 


The President today signed an Executive order extend- 
ing from 10 to 30 days the time during which a draft 
registrant may appeal from his classification. The order 
was announced by the President at a meeting of State 
Directors of the Selective Service. 

“In my Selective Service Message to Congress, I stated 
we would examine the system’s appeals procedures to in- 
sure that the rights of the individual are fully protected,” 
the President said. “This order is one of the results of that 
examination.” 

Under the revised Selective Service regulations, a regis- 
trant, after being notified of his classification, will have 
30 days during which to request a personal appeal before 
his local board or give notice of appeal to the State appeal 
board. The order also extends from 10 to 30 days the time 
during which an appeal may be taken from classification 
by the State appeal board to the national Selective Serv- 
ice Appeal Board. 

The amendment will eliminate situations in which 
notice of classification is not received in time to permit 
appeal. It is designed to give each registrant adequate 
opportunity to take advantage of procedural rights pro- 
vided by Selective Service regulations. 

The order also provides for a reduction in the number 
of copies of medical reports and makes the appeal proce- 
dure for conscientious objectors more uniform. 


Selective Service Regulations 
Executive Order 11350. May 3, 1967 


AMENDING THE SELECTIVE SERVICE REGULATIONS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act (62 Stat. 604), as 
amended, I hereby prescribe the following amendments 
of the Selective Service Regulations prescribed by Execu- 
tive Orders No. 9988 of August 20, 1948, No. 10001 of 
September 17, 1948, No. 10008 of October 18, 1948, No. 
10116 of March 9, 1950, No. 10202 of January 12, 1951, 
No. 10292 of September 25, 1951, No. 10363 of June 17, 
1952, No. 10659 of February 15, 1956, No. 10714 of 
June 13, 1957, No. 10984 of January 5, 1962, and No. 
11188 of November 17, 1964, which constitute portions 
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of Chapter XVI of Title 32 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations: 

1. Paragraph (a) of section 1624.1 of Part 1624, Ap- 
pearance Before Local Board, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) Every registrant after his classification is deter- 
mined by the local board, except a classification which is 
determined upon an appearance before the local board 
under the provisions of this part, shall have an oppor- 
‘ tunity to appear in person before the member or members 
of the local board designated for the purpose if he files 
a written request therefor within 30 days after the local 
board has mailed a Notice of Classification (SSS Form 
110) to him. Such 30-day period may not be extended.” 

2. Part 1626, Appeal to Appeal Board, is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Paragraph (b) of section 1626.2 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) The government appeal agent may take any ap- 
peal authorized under paragraph (a) of this section at 
any time before the registrant is mailed an Order to Re- 
port for Induction (SSS Form 252) or an Order to Re- 
port for Civilian Work and Statement of Employer (SSS 
Form 153).” 

(b) Subparagraph (1) of paragraph (c) of section 
1626.2 is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) Within 30 days after the date the local board 
mails to the registrant a Notice of Classification (SSS 
Form 110).” 

(c) Paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) of section 1626.25 
are amended to read as follows: 

“(a) If an appeal involves the question whether or 
not a registrant is entitled to be sustained in his claim that 
he is a conscientious objector, the appeal board shall take 
the following action: 

“(1) If the registrant claims that he is, by reason of 
religious training and belief, conscientiously opposed to 
participation in war in any form and by virtue thereof he 
is conscientiously opposed to combatant training and serv- 
ice in the armed forces, but is not conscientiously opposed 
to noncombatant training and service in the armed forces, 
the appeal board shall determine whether or not such 
registrant is eligible for classification in a class lower than 
Class I-A—O or in Class I-A—O. If the appeal board de- 
termines that such registrant is eligible for classification in 
a class lower than Class I-A—O or in Class I-A-O,, it shall 
classify the registrant in the lowest class for which he is de- 
termined to be eligible. 

“(2) If the registrant claims that he is, by reason of 
religious training and belief, conscientiously opposed to 
participation in war in any form and by virtue thereof is 
conscientiously opposed to participation in both com- 
batant and noncombatant training and service in the 
armed forces, the appeal board shall determine whether 
or not the registrant is eligible for classification in a class 
lower than Class I—O or in Class I-O. If the appeal board 
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determines that such registrant is eligible for classification 
in a class lower than Class I—O or in Class I-O, it shall 
place him in the lowest class for which he is determined 
to be eligible. 

“(3) If the appeal board determines that a registrant 
who has claimed conscientious objection within the mean- 
ing of subparagraph (1) or subparagraph (2) hereof is 
not entitled to classification in either the class he claimed 
or in a lower class, it shall transmit the entire file to the 
United States Attorney for the judicial district in which 
the office of the appeal board is located for the purpose 
of securing an advisory recommendation from the De- 
partment of Justice. 

“(b) No registrant’s file shall be forwarded to the 
United States Attorney by any appeal board and any file 
so forwarded shall be returned, unless in the ‘Minutes of 
Action by Local Board and Appeal Board’ on the Classifi- 
cation Questionnaire (SSS Form 100) the record shows 
and the letter of transmittal states that the appeal board 
reviewed the file and tentatively determined that the regis- 
trant should not be classified in either Class I-A—O or 
Class I—O, whichever he claims. 

“(c) Whenever a registrant’s file is forwarded to the 
United States Attorney in accordance with subpara- 
graph (3) of paragraph (a) of this section, the Depart- 
ment of Justice shall thereupon make an inquiry and hold 
a hearing on the character and good faith of the con- 
scientious objections of the registrant. The registrant shall 
be notified of the time and place of such hearing and shall 
have an opportunity to be heard. If the objections of the 
registrant are found to be sustained the Department of 
Justice shall recommend to the appeal board (1) that if 
the registrant is inducted into the armed forces, he shall 
be assigned to noncombatant service, or (2) that if the 
registrant is found to be conscientiously opposed to par- 
ticipation in such noncombatant service, he shall in lieu of 
induction be ordered by his local board to perform for a 
period of twenty-four consecutive months civilian work 
contributing to the maintenance of the national health, 
safety, or interest. If the Department of Justice finds that 
the objections of the registrant are not sustained, it shall 
recommend to the appeal board that such objections be 
not sustained.” 

(d) Paragraph (d) of section 1626.25 is hereby re- 
scinded, and paragraph (e) is hereby redesignated as 
paragraph (d). 

(e) Paragraph (b) of section 1626.61 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) At any time before the registrant is mailed an 
Order to Report for Induction (SSS Form 252) or an 
Order to Report for Civilian Work and Statement of 
Employer (SSS Form 153) the government appeal agent, 
if he deems it to be in the national interest or necessary 
to avoid an injustice, may prepare and place in the regis- 
trant’s file a recommendation that the State Director of 
Selective Service either request the appeal board to re- 
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consider its determination or appeal to the President. 
The registrant’s file shall then be forwarded to the State 
Director of Selective Service. As soon as the State Direc- 
tor of Selective Service has acted upon the recommenda- 
tion of the government appeal agent he shall advise the 
local board and, if he determines neither to request the 


appeal board to reconsider its determination nor to appeal. 


to the President, he shall return the file to the local board.” 

3. Section 1627.3 of Part 1627, Appeal to the Presi- 
dent, is amended to read as follows: 

“When a registrant has been classified by the appeal 
board and one or more members of the appeal board dis- 
sented from that classification, the registrant, any person 
who claims to be a dependent of the registrant, or any 
person who prior to the classification appealed from filed 
a written request for the current occupational deferment 
of the registrant may appeal to the President within 30 
days after the mailing by the local board of the Notice 
of Classification (SSS Form 110) notifying the registrant 
of this classification by the appeal board. The local board 
may permit any person who is entitled to appeal to the 
President under this section to do so, even though the 30- 
day period for taking an appeal has elapsed, if it is satisfied 
that the failure of such person to appeal within such 30- 
day period was due to lack of understanding of the right 
to appeal or to some other cause beyond the control of 
such person.” 

4. Part 1628, Physical Examination, is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Paragraph (h) of section 1628.14 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(h) The State Director of Selective Service for the 
State in which the local board of origin is located shall, 
upon receipt of the completed original Transfer for 
Armed Forces Physical Examination or Induction (SSS 
Form 230), record on his copy of that form the disposi- 
tion of the transferred registrant and forward the original 
of the form together with all other papers received from 
the local board of transfer to the local board of origin, 
except that he shall retain one copy of the Record of 
Induction (DD Form 47) whenever the registrant has 
been found not qualified for service in the Armed Forces.” 

(b) Subparagraphs (2) and (3) of paragraph (a) of 
section 1628.25 are amended to read as follows: 

“(2) For each registrant found qualified for service 
in the Armed Forces, the original and three copies of the 
Record of Induction (DD Form 47), the original and 
one copy of the Report of Medical Examination (Stand- 
ard Form 88), any X-ray films, and two copies of the Re- 
port of Medical History (Standard Form 89). 

“(3) For each registrant found not qualified for serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces, the original and one copy of the 
Record of Induction (DD Form 47), the original Report 
of Medical Examination (Standard Form 88), and one 


copy of the Report of Medical History (Standard Form 
89).” 
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(c) Paragraph (c) of section 1628.25 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) For each registrant found not qualified for serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces, the commanding officer of the 
examining station will retain two copies of the Record 
of Induction (DD Form 47), one copy of the Report of 
Medical Examination (Standard Form 88), and one 
copy of the Report of Medical History (Standard Form 
89).” 

(d) Subparagraphs (3) and (4) of paragraph (d) of 
section 1628.25 are amended to read as follows: 

“(3) For each registrant found qualified for service in 
the Armed Forces, file the original and three copies of the 
Record of Induction (DD Form 47), the original and 
one copy of the Report of Medical Examination (Stand- 
ard Form 88), any X-ray films, and two copies of the 
Report of Medical History (Standard Form 89) in the 
registrant’s Cover Sheet (SSS Form 101). These forms 
and X-ray films shall be retained in the registrant’s Cover 
Sheet (SSS Form 101) until such time as he may be 
forwarded for induction. 


“(4) For each registrant found not qualified for serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces, file the original of the Record 
of Induction (DD Form 47), the original of the Report 
of Medical Examination (Standard Form 88), and the 
copy of the Report of Medical History (Standard Form 
89) in the registrant’s Cover Sheet (SSS Form 101), and 
forward to the State Director of Selective Service the 
copy of the Record of Induction (DD Form 47).” 

5. Part 1632, Delivery and Induction, is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Subparagraph (2) of paragraph (a) of section 
1632.5 is amended to read as follows: 

“*(2) Assemble the original and three copies of each 
registrant’s Record of Induction (DD Form 47), the 
original and the copy of the Report of Medical Examin- 
ation (Standard Form 88), two copies of the Report 
of Medical History (Standard Form 89), any X-ray films 
made at the time of the armed forces physical examina- 
tion, any waiver of disqualification, any order terminat- 
ing civil custody, all other information concerning the 
qualification of the registrant for service in the Armed 
Forces, and, if the registrant has volunteered for induc- 
tion and has not attained the age of 18 years and 6 
months, one copy of the Application for Voluntary In- 
duction (SSS Form 254).” 

(b) Paragraph (j) of section 1632.9 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(j) The State Director of Selective Service for the 
State in which the local board of origin is located shall, 
upon receipt of the completed original Transfer for 
Armed Forces Physical Examination or Induction (SSS 
Form 230), record on his copy of that form the disposi- 
tion of the transferred registrant and forward the original 
of the form together with all other papers received from 
the local board of transfer to the local board of origin, 
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except that he shall retain one copy of the Record of In- 
duction (DD Form 47) whenever the registrant has been 
found not qualified for service in the Armed Forces.” 

(c) Subparagraph (3) of paragraph (a) of section 
1632.20 is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) For each registrant found not qualified for serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces, the original and one copy of 
the Record of Induction (DD Form 47), the original Re- 
port of Medical Examination (Standard Form 88), one 
‘copy of the Report of Medical History (Standard Form 
89), and any copy of the Application for Voluntary In- 
duction (SSS Form 254) submitted.” 

(d) Paragraph (b) of section 1632.21 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) For each registrant found not qualified for service 
in the Armed Forces, retain two copies of the Record of 
Induction (DD Form 47), one copy of the Report of 
Medical Examination (Standard Form 88) together with 
any X-ray film, and one copy of the Report of Medical 
History (Standard Form 89).” 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
May 3, 1967 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:02 p.m., 
May 4, 1967] 


Speaker John W. McCormack 


The President’s Remarks at a Dinner Honoring 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
May 3, 1967 


Reverend clergy, Mrs. McCormack, Speaker McCor- 
mack, Members of Congress, all friends of John McCor- 
mack, ladies and gentlemen: 


Speaker McCormack came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives 39 years ago. He is now serving his 20th term. 
If ever an American could say with pride that his life has 
been devoted to the creative use of politics, that American 
is John W. McCormack. 


It is very easy to scorn politics from outside the arena. 
Sometimes I have envied those whose occupations will 
permit them to do so. 

But for more than 30 years I have been inside the arena 
myself. And all that time I have been in there with John 
McCormack and I felt very comfortable to be by his side. 

I have been accorded the very great privilege of working 
with the distinguished Speaker as he and the Congress and 
a series of Presidents have attempted to make a miracle 
and to make the world in which we live a better and more 
peaceful place to live in. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives occupies 
the very unique position in the American way of Govern- 
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ment. When he is committed to progress, when he is en- 
dowed with compassion, when he understands the qual- 
ities of leadership, then things can and do happen in 
America. When he is not, than all the King’s horses and 
all the President’s horses as well can’t make any headway. 

During most of these last three decades America has 
been served by two men as Speaker who have shown just 
what can be done in the arena of politics—Sam Rayburn 
and John W. McCormack. 

What Sam Rayburn did, and what John McCormack 
continues to do, show what politics in America is really all 
about. 

Look at the record just over the past 22 years since 
World War II alone—the Marshall plan, NATO, high- 
way construction, the space program, food for peace, the 
GI bill, civil rights measures, the Alliance for Progress, 
the Peace Corps, aid to education, Medicare, the war on 
poverty. That is what politics is. That is what politics does. 
That is the living memorial and the living record of John 
W. McCormack of Massachusetts. 

So I say to you, all of you, his dear friends who have 
gathered here tonight, I say let them all remember that 
name when they write about politics in America. Let them 
remember that America and Boston and Massachusetts 
were elevated and were enriched by John McCormack 
because he understood and he understands how to make 
politics serve the average man better and how to make 
politics serve the best interest of the land he loves. 


Every person in this hall tonight is to be commended for 
finally getting the Speaker to come here and sit still for 
some praise. And not just praise but for some homage. 

I can’t think of a man in America and I don’t know a 
man in America that I think deserves that praise or that 
homage more than our beloved friend, John McCormack. 

Mr. Speaker, I haven’t had my dinner yet. Mrs. John- 
son went to an art show and I was having one of my own 
all day, but when I got an invitation to this dinner—and 
if I hadn’t received one I would have written myself 
one—I wanted to come here, in all these bright lights at 
this lovely affair, and tell you in the presence of all those 
who love you so much, how much you and Mrs. McCor- 
mack have meant to me. 

Incidentally, there are just five of you who were here 
when I first came. There are just 20 of you that are here 


out of the 535 when I first came as a Congressman in 
1937. 


As a young Congressman, as whip, as minority leader, 
as majority leader, as Vice President, and finally as Presi- 
dent, there has been no person in this room or in this 
Capital tonight who has been more devoted, who has been 
more loyal, who has been more courageous under fire, and 
who has been more compassionate for his fellow man 
that you have. 

To Mrs. McCormack, that wonderful, lovely, great 
human being, who has been your helpmate through the 
years, to the entire Massachusetts delegation, who with 
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Mrs. McCormack helps you do your homework, I want 
to say: 

Weare grateful. We are appreciative. All America loves 
you. I am honored and happy that I could come your way 
and enjoy your friendship and participate in your achieve- 
ments. 

Note: The president spoke at 10:30 p.m. in the Regency Room of 
the Shoreham Hotel in Washington. The dinner was sponsored by 
the Boston College alumni in Washington to honor Speaker McCor- 


mack as their “Man of the Year.” As printed above, the item follows 
the text released by the White House. 


Railway Labor Dispute 


The President’s Message to the Congress Recommending 
Procedures To Complete Collective Bargaining. 
May 4, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 
INTRODUCTION 


On Monday, at my request, the Congress acted to pro- 
tect the country for 47 days against the intolerable injury 
of a nation-wide railroad strike. 

This additional period affords the parties to the current 
dispute another opportunity to settle it by agreement. 

The time has come, however, to insure that by public 
action we guard the public interest against a continuing 
failure of private responsibility in this case. 

We cannot leave ourselves vulnerable, as a people, to 
the dangers of : 

—a disruption in the flow of arms and material to the 
500,000 valiant men in Southeast Asia who are mak- 
ing sacrifices greater than any of us are called upon 
to make; 

—food shortages and health hazards in our cities; 

—the paralysis of our economy; 

—a rising tide of unemployment, as factory doors close 
for lack of raw material. 

I reviewed this situation in detail in my Message to the 

Congress on April 10. Only a summary is necessary here. 

The dispute is between virtually all of the major rail- 
roads and six shopcraft unions representing 137,000 
railroad employees who inspect, maintain and repair 
locomotives and other rolling stock. Without the con- 
tinuing service of these workers, the Nation’s railroads 
cannot operate. 

The disagreement in this case is mainly about wages. 


There have been eight months of collective bargaining 
and mediation in the current round of railroad contracts. 
During these months, the process of collective bargain- 
ing has produced settlements between the railroads and 11 


other unions, representing over 70 percent of the Nation’s 
railroad workers. 
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THE SEARCH FOR SETTLEMENT 


There have been diligent and extended efforts to 
achieve settlement of the shopcraft dispute. This record is 
important, and I urge you to consider it carefully: 

—During the summer and fall of 1966, private col- 
lective bargaining between the parties proceeded, 
first at the local level and then at the national level, 
as the parties pursued their search for settlement. 

—From October 1966 through early January 1967, the 
National Mediation Board worked with the parties. 
The issues were refined, the differences narrowed. 

—On January 6, 1967, the National Mediation Board 
advised the parties that its mediation efforts had been 
unsuccessful and offered arbitration. The railroads 
accepted but the unions declined. 

—On January 19, 1967, the National Mediation Board 
advised me that the services of an Emergency Board 
were necessary in this case. 

—On January 28, 1967, under the Railway Labor Act, 
I appointed such a Board, chaired by David Gins- 
burg, a distinguished Washington attorney; John W. 
McConnell, President of the University of New 
Hampshire, and Frank J. Dugan, Professor of Law 
at Georgetown University. 

—The Emergency Board conducted an exhaustive in- 
quiry into the facts of the case. It compiled a record 
of over 1,000 pages. On March 10, 1967, it made a 
series of recommendations on the basis of that record. 

—These recommendations provided a new centerpoint 
around which further negotiations could revolve. 
They were accepted by the railroads but not by the 
unions. 

—The full cycle under the Railway Labor Act ran out. 
A strike was called by the unions for 12:01 a.m., 
Thursday, April 13th. 

—lI proposed to the Congress on April 10 an extension 
of the period of statutory restraint under the Railway 
Labor Act for 20 additional days. The Congress 
promptly enacted that proposal. 


THE FAHY PANEL 


As soon as the Congress extended the no-strike period 
for 20 days, I asked three distinguished Americans with 
long experience in the field of labor management relations 
to serve on a Special Mediation Panel. They were: 
Charles Fahy, recently retired judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia as Chairman; Dr. John 
T. Dunlop, Professor of Economics at Harvard, and Dr. 
George W. Taylor, Professor of Industry at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

For ten days the Special Panel worked patiently and 
with great skill, seeking to close the gap which separated 
the parties by encouraging a voluntary resolution of the 
dispute through collective bargaining. 

Then, drawing upon the parties’ own proposals, the 
work of the Emergency Board and their own experience 
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of 10 days of intensive mediation, the Special Mediation 
Panel developed a proposal. In their judgment, this pro- 
posal represented the conclusions the parties themselves 
could very well have reached if the give-and-take of col- 
lective bargaining had resulted in agreement. As the Panel 
stated to the parties in its report to me: 
We ask the parties to agree now to our suggested basis 
for settlement of this dispute. The matter is one of 
dollars and cents alone, and the real differences be- 
tween the parties in our judgment are not great. We 
cannot say our proposals contain precisely the cor- 
rect figures; but we can say our terms are reasonable 
and not unjust. There is no way in which perfect 
precision about a matter of this kind can be reached. 
To carry the dispute further, in light of the conse- 
quences of doing so, would not be justifiable, espe- 
cially after so much consideration has been given to 
the matter. 

Despite this plea, both parties declined to accept this 
basis for settlement. 

On April 24, after hearing testimony from the Panel 
and the parties to this dispute, the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare called upon the parties “to 
seriously reconsider as the basis for settlement the recom- 
mendations of the Special Mediation Panel.” 

This summons went unheeded. 

Monday, the Congress acted again, at my request, by 
extending the no-strike period for an additional 47 days, 
until 12:01 a.m. on June 19, 1967. 


TO BRIDGE THE GAP 


This is a record of a free society going to the very limit 
to permit private responsibility to play its part. 

It is a record of risking everything except national catas- 
trophe on free collective bargaining. 

It is also a record of collective bargaining almost doing 
its job—narrowly failing—but coming close enough to 
offer clear guidance for the completion of the task. 

The remaining dispute is principally about narrow 
differences regarding the amount of the general increase, 
about the amount—but not the principle—of an “in- 
equity adjustment” covering journeymen and mechanics, 
and about the length of the contract period. 

What is called for now is a procedure to complete col- 
lective bargaining, not to replace it—to bridge the remain- 
ing gap this bargaining has not closed. 

Nothing here warrants resort to a compulsory arbitra- 
tion procedure which would disregard all that collective 
bargaining has accomplished and substitute the unfettered 
discretionary decision of others. 

The situation does not warrant seizure by the Govern- 
ment of the railroad properties. President Kennedy well 
defined the difficulties of such a course of action when con- 
fronted with a similar situation in July, 1963. He rejected 
seizure of the railroads “as creating complex legal and 
financial problems for the Government, and as merely 
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postponing the day of reckoning . . . .” Seizure of these 
properties would also be offensive to the equities involved 
in the present situation. 

The solution here is one which: 

—Assures the Nation the continued availability of rail- 
road transport. 

—Gives full effect to the record of collective bargaining 
in this case and builds on the negotiations which 
have taken place. 

—Looks toward the ultimate resolution of this dispute 
by agreement. 

—Provides only the means to bridge the remaining gap 
between the parties. 

This solution is supplied by the recommendations of 
the Special Mediation Panel and the advice I have re- 
ceived from leaders of the Congress and my top advisers 
in the Executive Branch. 


THE PROPOSAL 


I propose a Joint Resolution authorizing the establish- 
ment, for a 90-day no-strike, no-lockout period, of a 5- 
member Special Board to be appointed by the President. 
All will be “public members.” But I intend to appoint one 
member with a management background and one mem- 
ber with a labor background. 

The functions of the Board will be these : 

—For the first 30 days after enactment of the Joint 
Resolution, the Board would engage in intensive 
mediation with the parties to encourage and stimu- 
late a final resolution of the issues in dispute. 

—Beginning on the 31st day, if no agreement has been 
reached, the Board would be authorized to hold hear- 
ings to determine whether the Special Mediation 
Panel proposals of April 21, designed to implement 
the collective bargaining contemplated by the Emer- 
gency Board recommendations meet the following 
criteria: 

are in the public interest, 

are a fair and equitable extension of the collective 
bargaining in this case, 

protect the collective bargaining process, and 
fulfill the purposes of the Railway Labor Act. 

—By the 60th day, if there is still no agreement, the 
Board would file, with the Congress and the Presi- 
dent, its determination concerning the Special Medi- 
ation Panel proposals, and whether any modification 
of these proposals is necessary to insure that they 
meet these criteria. 

—If by the 91st day there is still no agreement, the 
Special Mediation Panel proposals, with any modi- 
fications which the Board finds necessary to insure 
conformity with these criteria, would take effect. 
They would continue in effect until the parties 
reach agreement or until such time, not to exceed 
two years from January 1, 1967, as the Board de- 
termines to be proper. 
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For the period after that, and until final agreement is 
reached or the time specified by the Board expires, the 
Board’s determination would have the same effect—in- 
cluding the preclusion of resort to strike or lockout—as 
though it was arrived at by agreement of the parties under 
the Railway Labor Act. 


A final agreement reached by the parties at any time 
would supersede the Board’s determinations and would 
apply retroactively, if the parties so agree. 


CONCLUSION 


I urge the Congress to act on this proposal. 


At the same time, I urge these railroads and unions to ° 


finish this job themselves. The only completely successful 
conclusion of this case will come not from an act of neces- 
sity by the Congress but from an act of responsibility by 
the parties. 


It is within their power to close the gap in this case by 
heeding the call of their country to reason together. Their 
taking the last few steps to settlement will show the world 
the industrial statesmanship which is the pride of America. 


All Americans believe in the right of management to 
healthy profits. All Americans believe in the right of 
workers to a just and bountiful wage. 


All of us realize our progress in labor relations in this 
country. We recognize—and take pride in—the signifi- 
cant strides we have made in improving the condition of 
the working man, while at the same time improving the 
profits of the employer. 


We have met many of the problems of poverty, of sub- 
standard working conditions, of depression and business 
failure. But each step forward has brought us new prob- 
lems—problems of prosperity, of technological progress, 
of sharing the affluence that is our blessing. 

All Americans recognize that there is a management 
interest and a labor interest. But there comes a time when 
the interest of management and the interest of labor must 
be the public interest—a time when people must be fed, 
when soldiers must be supplied, when water must be kept 
potable, and when factories must not be allowed to close 
down for lack of materials. 

I believe the action I propose to be in the public interest 
and in the interest of management and labor. It represents 
the slightest possible intrusion upon the process of collec- 
tive bargaining. Indeed, in the long run I believe it will 
preserve the collective bargaining process in the railroad 
industry. 

This proposed Joint Resolution will not solve all the 
difficulties prosperity brings to labor relations. But we 
must take this action now, as we continue and renew our 
search for a just and general solution to emergency strike 
or lockout problems in our country. 
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I urge the Congress to act promptly on this Joint 
Resolution. 


Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
May 4, 1967 


note: As released by the White House, the text of the proposed 
joint resolution is as follows: 


Joint RESOLUTION 


To provide for the settlement of the labor dispute between certain 
carriers by railroad and certain of their employees. 

Wuereas the labor dispute between the carriers represented by 
the National Railway Labor Conference and certain of their em- 
ployees represented by the International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers; International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers; Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association; International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America; 
International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers functioning 
through the Railway Employees’ Department, AFL-CIO, labor 
organizations, threatens essential transportation services of the Na- 
tion; and 

Wuereas Emergency Board No. 169 (created by Executive Order 
11324, January 28, 1967, 32 F. R. 1075) has made its report; and 


WHEREAS, under procedures for resolving such dispute provided 
for in the Railway Labor Act as extended and implemented by 
Public Law 90-10 of April 12, 1967, as amended, the parties have 
not succeeded completely in resolving all of their differences through 
the processes of free collective bargaining ; and 


Wuenreas related disputes have been settled by private collective 
bargaining between the carriers and other organizations represent- 
ing approximately three-quarters of their employees, so that the 
present dispute represents a barrier to the completion of this round 
of bargaining in this industry; and 

Wuenreas a Special Mediation Panel appointed by the President 
upon enactment of Public Law 90-10 proposed settlement terms to 
assist the partics in implementation of the collective bargaining 
envisaged in the recommendations of Emergency Board No. 169; 
and 


WuHeErEAS it is desirable to provide procedures for the orderly 
culmination of this collective bargaining process ; and 


Wuereas the national interest, including the national health and 
defense, requires that transportation services essential to interstate 
commerce be maintained ; and 

Wuereas the Congress finds that an emergency measure is essen- 


tial to security and continuity of transportation services by such 
carriers; Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, 


Tuat, there is hereby established a Special Board for the pur- 
pose of assisting the parties in the completion of their collective 
bargaining and the resolution of the remaining issues in dispute. 
The Special Board shall consist of five members to be named by the 
President. The National Mediation Board is authorized and di- 
rected: (1) to compensate the members of the Board at a rate not 
in excess of $100 for each day together with necessary travel and 
subsistence expenses, and (2) to provide such services and facilities 
as may be necessary and appropriate in carrying out the purposes 
of this Resolution. For the purpose of any hearing conducted by the 
Special Board, it shall have the authority conferred by the provisions 
of sections 9 and 10 (relating to the attendance and examination of 
witnesses and the production of books, papers, and documents) of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act of September 26, 1914, as 
amended (15 U.S.C. 49, 50). 


Sec. 2. The Special Board shall attempt by mediation to bring 
about a resolution of this dispute and thereby to complete the col- 
lective bargaining process. 

Sec. 3. If agreement has not been reached within thirty days 
after the enactment of this Resolution, the Special Board shall hold 
hearings on the proposal made by the Special Mediation Panel, in 
its report to the President of April 22, 1967, in implementation 
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of the collective bargaining contemplated in the recommendation of 
Emergency Board No. 169, to determine whether the proposal (1) 
is in the public interest, (2) is a fair and equitable extension of the 
collective bargaining in this case, (3) protects the collective bargain- 
ing process, and (4) fulfills the purposes of the Railway Labor Act. 
At such hearings the parties shall be accorded a full opportunity to 
present their positions concerning the proposal of the Special Medi- 
ation Panel. 


Src. 4. The Special Board shall make its determination by vote 
of the majority of the members on or before the sixtieth day after the 
enactment of this Resolution, and shall incorporate the proposal of 
the Special Mediation Panel with such modifications, if any, as the 
Board finds to be necessary to (1) be in the public interest, (2) 
achieve a fair and equitable extension of the collective bargaining 
in this case, (3) protect the collective bargaining process, and (4) 
fulfill the purposes of the Railway Labor Act. The determination 
shall be promptly transmittec by the Board to the President and to 
the Congress. 


Sec. 5. If agreement has not been reached by the parties upon 
the expiration of the period specified in section 6, the determination 
of the Special Board shall take effect and shall continue in effect 
until the parties reach agreement or, if agreement is not reached, 
until such time, not to exceed two years from January 1, 1967, as 
the Board shall determine to be appropriate. The Board’s determina- 
tion shall have the same effect (including the preclusion of resort 
to either strike or lockout) as though arrived at by agreement of 
the parties under the Railway Labor Act (45 U.S.C. 151 et seq.) 


Sec. 6. The provisions of the final paragraph of Sec. 10 of the 
Railway Labor Act (45 U.S.C. 160), as heretofore extended by law, 
shall be hereby extended until 12:01 AM of the ninety-first day after 
enactment of this Resolution with respect to the dispute referred to 
in Executive Order 11324, January 28, 1967. 


Incentive Awards to Military Personnel 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Reports of the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary 
of Transportation on Cash Awards During 

Fiscal Year 1966. May 4, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit the reports of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretary of Transportation on cash 
awards made during Fiscal Year 1966 to members of the 
Armed Forces for suggestions, inventions, and scientific 
achievements. 

This Government continually strives to increase the 
efficiency and economy of its operations. The Cash 
Awards Incentive Program is a vital part of that effort. 
By rewarding ideas and accomplishments which help to 
lower costs and improve effectiveness, we improve the 
operations of Government and encourage the search for 
new solutions and better methods of operation. 

Incentive awards have been available to civilian em- 
ployees of the Government for many years. In 1965, the 
Congress extended these benefits to our men and women 
in uniform. 

The reports I am transmitting today clearly confirm the 
value of the contributions which members of our Armed 
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Forces are making toward the goals of economy and 
efficiency: 
—More than 141,000 suggestions were submitted dur- 
ing fiscal year 1966. 
—Some 25,700 of these suggestions were adopted and 
cash awards totalling about $378,000 were made. 
—The saving to the Government and the American 
taxpayer resulting from these ideas, in the first year 
of the program, was more than $33 million. 
—Many intangible benefits not directly measurable in 
dollars, such as improved safety in operations, have 
resulted from the suggestions. 


Many individual ideas produced sizable benefits, An 
Air Force sergeant, for example, eliminated the need for 
a large procurement of new gyroscopes by suggesting an 
inexpensive modification of gyroscopes already on hand. 
This saved $275,400. In the Coast Guard an enlisted man 
proposed a modification of helicopter test equipment, 
making it unnecessary to purchase new test equipment 
which would have cost an estimated $72,000. 

Equally important, however, is the fact that the $33 
million saving to American taxpayers resulted from the 
efforts of many thousands of individual servicemen and 
women. In this fact lies the real importance of this pro- 
gram. For, if we are to have true economy and efficiency, 
it must be the business, not just of a few, but of all the 
men and women serving in government. 

These reports provide further evidence of the great 
service being rendered to the American people by the 
members of our Armed Forces. They man our defenses 
with unsurpassed skill and courage. They also, as these re- 
ports document, bring new economy and efficiency to the 
operations of their government. 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
May 4, 1967 


NoTE: The reports are entitled “Report of the Secretary of Defense 
on Cash Awards Made Pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 1124” (3 pp., proc- 
essed) and “Summary of Coast Guard Military Incentive Awards 
Program for FY 1966” (1 p. with attachments; processed). 


United States Ambassador to Ceylon 
and Maldive Islands 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Andrew V. Corry of Montana. 
May 4, 1967 


The President today announced his intention-to nom- 
inate Andrew V. Corry of Butte, Mont., Ambassador to 
Sierra Leone since 1964, to be United States Ambassador 
to Ceylon, and to be dually accredited to the Maldive 
Islands. He will succeed Ambassador Cecil B. Lyon, who 
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has served as Ambassador to Ceylon since 1964 and to 
the Maldive Islands since 1966. 

Ambassador Corry, a career Foreign Service Officer, 
was born September 22, 1904, in Missoula, Mont. He 
graduated from Harvard University in 1926. A Rhodes 
Scholar, Ambassador Corry received his B.A. (1929), 
B.Sc. (1930), and M.A. (1934) degrees from Oxford 
University. He also received the M.S. degree in geology 
(1931) from the Montana School of Mines, University 
of Montana. 

From 1933 to 1938, Ambassador Corry was an in- 
structor and professor in colleges in Montana. From 1938 
to 1940, he was a consultant to mining companies here 
and in Latin America. From 1940 to 1947 he worked as a 
consultant to United States Government agencies in 
Washington, Latin America, and India. 

Ambassador Corry joined the Department of State in 
January 1947 as Special Assistant to the Director in the 
Office of American Republic Affairs. For 8 years (1947 
to 1955) he served in India as Minerals Attaché with 
responsibilities extending to Ceylon, Pakistan, Burma, 
and Nepal. From 1955 to 1957, he served as economic 
officer at the embassy in Madrid. From 1957 to 1961, he 
was Consul General in Lahore, India. 

Before his appointment as Ambassador to Sierra 
Leone, he served as Coordinator of the Senior Seminar 


in Foreign Policy at the Foreign Service Institute from 
1961 to 1964. 


President’s Commission on 
White House Fellowships 


Announcement of Appointment of Gerard Oestreicher 
to the Commission. May 5, 1967 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of Gerard Oestreicher, of New York, to the President’s 
Commission on White House Fellowships. 

Mr. Oestreicher, 50, is a partner in the Oestreicher 
Realty Company of New York City. He has been active 
in construction and management and real estate on a 
large scale. He received the bachelor’s degree from Co- 
lumbia University in 1937. 

He has been active as a producer on Broadway. His 
latest productions include, “Milk and Honey” and “The 
Royal Hunt of the Sun.” Mr. Oestreicher also serves as 
a trustee on the Board of Educational Alliance. 

The President’s Commission is charged with annually 
selecting young men and women to serve as White House 
Fellows. The President established the program in 1964 
to give outstanding young Americans firsthand, high-level 
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experience with the Federal Government and to increase 
their sense of participation in national affairs. The Chair- 
man of the Commission is the Honorable Douglas Dillon, 
former Secretary of the Treasury. 

NOTE: The announcement was released at San Antonio, Texas. As 


printed above, it follows the text received by teletype prior to receipt 
of the White House press release. 


Mexican-American Affairs Unit, 
U.S. Office of Education 


Announcement of Appointment of Armando Rodriguez 
as Coordinator of the New Unit. May 5, 1967 


President Johnson announced today the appointment 
of Armando Rodriguez, of San Diego, as Coordinator of 
the new Mexican-American Affairs Unit of the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

The unit, which will concentrate on planning and coor- 
dinating educational programs for Mexican-American 
and other Spanish-speaking children, was created as part 
of the President’s program to encourage disadvantaged 
children to stay in school and improve their chances of 
learning. 

Operating from the Bureau of Elementary and Second- 
ary Education, Rodriguez, who is currently chief of the 
Bureau of Intergroup Relations in the California State 
Department of Education, will deal with all the Office of 
Education programs related to this area. Some of the pro- 
grams are: 


—programs for migratory farmworkers’ children in- 
cluded in the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. 


—programs for disadvantaged children, teaching Eng- 
lish as their second language. 

—innovative programs involving research into lan- 
guage projects. 


Programs developed by this unit will have direct appli- 
cation to all areas where Spanish-speaking children are 
located—such as New York, with its concentration of 
Puerto Ricans, and Florida and Louisiana, where thou- 
sands of Cubans have settled. In addition to language 
programs, the unit will develop projects for cultural en- 
richment and social development. 

The 46-year-old Rodriguez, who will receive $20,000 a 
year, is a naturalized American, born in Durango, Mex- 
ico. He served in the U.S. Army from 1942 through 1944 
and holds bachelor’s and master’s degrees from San Diego 
State College. He has taught at several schools and was 
principal of Wright Brothers High School in San Diego. 
He is a member of the California Association of Secondary 
School administrators and has served on the boards of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews and the San 
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Diego Urban League. He is a former president of the San 
Diego Committee for Human Relations Commission. 

His assistant in the new unit will be Miss Lupe An- 
guiano, of Los Angeles, a social worker and president of 
the Council of Mexican-American Women. 

NoTE: The announcement was released at San Antonio, Texas. As 


printed above, it follows the text received by teletype prior to receipt 
of the White House press release. 


“Share Your Summer” Program 


Statement by the President Launching the Program in 
Conjunction With American Camping Week. 
May 5, 1967 


President Johnson today called on all Americans to 
take part in a major campaign to help disadvantaged 
children enjoy the summer months away from hot city 
streets. 

Called “Share Your Summer,” the program was de- 
scribed by the President in his February message to the 
Congress on Children and Youth. It was launched today 
in conjunction with American Camping Week, May 1-6. 

In a statement at the White House, the President said: 


“Summer should be a time of joy for children. But for 
many city children it is a time of frustration, discomfort, 
and boredom. For them, the only available playground is 
a tenement stoop. Their only relief from the heat is ob- 
tained from an open hydrant, or on a crowded fire escape. 

“More fortunate Americans can give these children a 
chance to enjoy the blessings of summer. By participating 
in the ‘Share Your Summer’ campaign, they can enrich 
their own lives, as well as others.” 


A family can share its summer, he said, by: 


—donating funds for camp scholarships, so that no 
camp cot in existing camp programs will go unused. 

—donating time and money, so that community groups 
may send disadvantaged children to nearby camps. 


—organizing and supporting summer work camps, 
suburban-city exchange programs, youth club mem- 
bership visits and camp exchanges. 


—donating to local “fresh air funds.” 
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—working in service groups to promote a variety of out- 
door and cultural enrichment programs for needy 
children, including day and weekend camps, street 
and parking-lot playgrounds, portable swimming 
pools, and transportation to nearby lakes. 


—permitting the children to use private pools, as well as 
backyard or club recreation facilities. 


—sharing, wherever possible, vacation homes with 
needy children. 


In the summer of 1966, the Federal Government pro- 
vided summer activities for over 4 million youngsters. This 
year, the President said, with the help of citizens and 


groups across the country, that number should be signifi- 
cantly larger. 


NOTE: The statement was released at San Antonio, Texas. As printed 
above, it follows the text received by teletype prior to receipt of the 
White House press release. 


Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as 
formal White House press releases during the period cov- 
ered by this issue. Appointments requiring Senate ap- 
proval are not included since they appear in the list of 
nominations submitted to the Senate below. 


May I 
President Johnson arranged to purchase the first Free- 


dom Share from Secretary of the Treasury Fowler in a 
ceremony in the President’s office. 


May 2 


The President met with Ambassador William Roth, 
Michael Blumenthal, and Francis Bator for discussions on 
the Kennedy Round. 


May 4 


President Johnson accepted the first memorial poppy 
from Mrs. A. J. Ryan, Sr., national president of the Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary in preparation for the annual na- 
tional observance of Poppy Day. 
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Training of Federal Government em- 


Resignations and Retirements 
Pierce, Allin H., judge, 
Court 
Under Secretary of the Interior, 
Charles F. Luce 
U.S. attorney, Missouri, eastern dis- 
trict, Richard D. FitzGibbon, Jr-__- 
USS. district judge, Georgia, southern 
district, Judge Frank M. Scarlett_. 


US. Tax 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS 


Reuther, Victor G 

Rielly, James Patrick 
Romney, Gov. George. 
Rosen, Joseph--_ 
Rostow, Walt W 
Rush-Bagot Agreement Days 











Safety 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of 


65 
National Transportation Safety 


San Antonio, Tex., visit by Latin Amer- 
ican Ambassadors 

Sanford, Hon. Terry 

Scarlett, Judge Frank M. 

Schultze, Charles L 

Science, remarks to American Physical 
Society 

Science Foundation. 
ence Foundation. 

SEATO Council Ministers 

Selden, Repr. Armistead I., Jr 

Separation of powers 

Shepardson, Charles N 

Sherrill, William W 

Shira, Brig. Gen Robert B 

Simila, Gerald 

Singapore, Ambassador from 

Smithsonian Institution, member of 
Advisory Board, National Air and 
Space Museum 

Somoza Debayle, President Anastasio... 


See National Sci- 


Soviet Union 
Death of Cosmonaut Vladimir Ko- 


Relations under International Co- 
operation Year program 
Space treaty 
Spellman, Mrs. Gladys Noon 
State, Department of 
Ambassadors, appointments, etc-._-_- 
State-Federal relations. See Federal- 
State-local relations. 


Statements by the President 


(See also Joint Statements) 
Adenauer, Chancellor Konrad, death 
of 644 
Airlift and troop carrier units, con- 
gressional restrictions on 
Commission on Postal Organization__ 
Disaster relief, Midwest tornado dam- 
age 
Educational opportunity grants 
India, emergency food assistance to__ 
Punta del Este meeting of American 
Chiefs of State 635, 640 
Railroad labor dispute 626, 634, 658 
Soviet cosmonaut, death of 660 
Teacher Corps, report on evaluation. 648 
Training of Federal Government em- 


587 
618 


658 
595 
579 


Statements Other Than Presidential 


President’s departure for Germany to 
attend Adenauer services 
Steelmark Month 
Sterling, J. E. Wallace 
Straus, R. Peter 
Sunay, President Cevdet 581, 585, 590 
Supplemental appropriations for Viet- 


Supplemental appropriations requests, 
miscellaneous 


Tariffs and trade, effect of cheese im- 
ports on price support program 


Taylor, George W. 

Teacher Corps, evaluation of 

Teacher of the Year 

Telescope in Chilean Andes 

Temporary Commission on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue 


Thayer, Louis M 
Tornado damage in Midwest 
Transportation Agency, National Capi- 
tal, annual report 
Transportation programs 
Urban mass transportation 
Transportation Safety Board, National-_ 
Travel in United States, Discover Amer- 
ica Planning Week 64 
Turkey, President Cevdet Sunay-_ 581, 585, 590 
Tyler, Ralph W 6 


642 
603 


United Kingdom, Prime Minister Harold 


United Nations 

Joint statement with President 
Sunay of Turkey on 

Military Staff Committee, Senior U.S. 
Army Member 

United Nations Day, 1967, Chairman _ 627 

U.S. Delegation to 5th Special Session 
of General Assembly 644, 653 

U.S. representative to 12th session of 
Economic Commission for Latin 


United States Courts 
U.S. attorneys 
Iowa, southern district 
Missouri, eastern district. 
US. district judge, Georgia, southern 


U.S. Tax Court, judge 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 


Uruguay, Punta del Este meeting of 
American Chiefs of State_._. 634-641, 653 


Valenti, Jack J 
Vance, Cyrus Roberts 
Veterans Administration, 
directors and managers 
Vice President, European trip 
Vietnam conflict 
American Physical Society, remarks 


remarks to 


Deputy Commander, U.S. Military As- 
sistance Command, Vietnam, press 
conference 

Joint statement with President Sunay 
of Turkey on 

Loyalty Day proclamation 

Medal of Honor winners 

Supplemental appropriations for._- 

White House luncheon honoring 
General Westmoreland 

Vocational education, dedication of 

Crossland Vocational Center 


War on Hunger. 

Weather Watch, World 

Westmoreland, Gen. William C 

White House Conference on Interna- 
tional Cooperation 

White House Press Office, 
Press Secretary 

Wilmot, James P 

Wilson, Harold 

Wilson, Dr. O. Meredith 

Wilson, Welcome 

World Weather Watch 


Associate 


Ximenes, Vicente T 


Zambia, Ambassador from 








